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PREFACE 


HE Permanent Committee on Geographical Names for British 
Official Use, briefly called the P.C.G.N., was formed in 1919 
to determine the spelling of Foreign Place Names for British 

Official Use, and has published many lists of such names, which fall 
into three categories : 
I. Names in European Languages using the Latin alphabet, with 
accents and diacritical marks ; 
II. Names in European and Oriental Languages with alphabets 
of their own; 
III. Names in African and Oceanic Languages which have no 
alphabets of their own, but for which the Latin alphabet 
has been adopted. 

The Royal Geographical Society had for many years a system 
for the phonetic representation of native sounds by the Latin 
alphabet, usually called the R.G.S. system. The P.C.G.N. revised 
_ this system in some details and produced the R.G.S. II system 
which is given on pp. xii-xv. 

The first rule of that system is that names belonging to countries 
in group I, using the Latin alphabet, shall (except for certain con- 
ventional spellings) be written for British use as they are written in 
their own country, diacritical marks and all. But as a guide to 
pronunciation (when necessary) the lists of names published by the 
P.C.G.N. print the names also as transcribed into the R.G:S. II 
system, and this transcription is effected by the tables contained in 
the present volume. 

Names in the second class, properly written in alphabets other 
than Latin, must for ordinary use be transcribed into the Latin 
alphabet. The tables of the present volume allow anyone to 
transliterate from the non-Latin alphabets consistently with the 
practice of the P.C.G.N., and they call attention to peculiarities of 
pronunciation. 

These tables, prepared by the Chairman and Secretary of the 
P.C.G.N., were first published by the R.G.S. in 1921 as No. 2 of 
their Technical Series, under the title “Alphabets of Foreign 
Languages Transcribed into English according to the R.GS. II 
System.” This title was cumbrous and not strictly accurate, since 
the alphabets are not “transcribed into English” but are rendered 
phonetically by the R.G.S. II system. The briefer title “ Alphabets 
of Foreign Languages” has therefore been preferred for this second 
and much revised edition. 
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Twelve years’ work of the P.C.G.N. brought to light a few mis- 
takes and many omissions in the first edition, especially in the treat- 
ment of the Scandinavian and Slavonic languages; and a few 
changes, principally of the examples, have been found necessary in 
the R.G.S. II system. Turkey having officially adopted the Latin 
character, the article on Turkish has been rewritten; an enlarged 
treatment of the now officially adopted Afrikaans form of Dutch, 
and a new article on Maltese, have also been added. 


The greatest care has been taken to ascertain the exact pro- 
nunciation of the foreign letters, and in almost every case the 
personal and vivé voce assistance of an actual native of the country 
has been obtained. 


We particularly desire to acknowledge the kind help pro- 
vided by : 


H.M. The KING oF ‘IRAQ ; 
The late Brigadier-General HappAD PasHa 


Haipar Bey RuUSTEM et, 
The late Sir THomas ARNOLD, C.LE. 
Mr. M. KONITZA : : : . : . Albanian. 
Mr. A. SAFRASTIAN . : . Armenian, 
Mr. P. DIVERRES _. : ; ‘ ; . Breton, 
Miss L. v.Z. SMIT.. : . Cape Dutch 
(Afrikaans). 
Rev. Father J. M. DE ELIzoNvo . Catalan and Basque. 
ar a tae ees Czech and Slovak. 
Mr. E. DE BILLE and the late Mr. T. DE BILLE . Danish, 
Dr. Er1K LUND : ; ; : : . Danish and Swedish. 
H.E. JONKHEER R. DE MarEEs VAN SWINDEREN 
(Netherlands Minister) . : . Dutch, 
Mr. S. KOPWILLEM . : ; . Lstonian. 
Major F. BoiLttot, M.C. . . . Lrench. 
Prof. W. J. WATSON . a . Gaelic. 
Mr. A. SIEMENS : ; : ; . German. 
Mr. A. GUGUSHVILI . : . . Georgian. 
Prof. J. L. Myrrs 7 
Prof. R. M. DAWKINS 
Greek. 
Mr. A. J. B. Wace 
Mr. D. P. PETROCOCHINO 
Dr. W. B. SLEVENSON ) Hebrew. 
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The late Dame BERTHA NEWALL, D.B.E. 
Miss A. S&MUNDSSON : . Leelandie. 
Mr. JON STEFANSSON 


Mr. T. D. FitzGERALD ) 

The late Mr. T. W. Ro.ieston J RANE 

Mr. G. W. BISSENEEK : : : . . Lettish. 

Mr. F. A. LEIPNIK . ‘ ; ; . Magyar. 

The late Mr. M. BEECH . : . Malay. 

Mr. A. CREMONA ., : : . : . Maltese. 

Mr. A. IRWIN . . : , : . . Moorish Arabic. 
The late Mr. M. MJELDE 

Mr. I. C. GRONDAHL : . Lorwegian, 


Captain G. GATHORNE Harpy, M.C. 


Mr. L. B. NAMIER 

Prof. E. ROMER ssott te 

Mr. M. Beza . Z ; . ; : . Romanian. 

Baron A. MEYENDORFF . ; ‘ : . Russian. 

Dr. D. SuBoTic ; : : . . Serbo-Croatian, 

Dr. J. VorSi€ . Slovene. 

H.E, Don ALFONSO MERRY DEL VaL ienaeay 

Spanish Ambassador) . ‘ : . Spanish. 

Lady PENSON . : ; ‘ . Swedish. 

Sir E. DENIson Ross, C.I. E., Ph. D. iz Turkish, 

MUKHTAR BEy 

Mr. J. OLESNITSKY . , . Okrainian. 
- The late Dr. W. EvANS-HOVLE . , ; . Welsh. 


T.E. the Latvian and Lithuanian Ministers, and Members of the 
Legations of Czechoslovakia, Finland, Persia, and Portugal for 
_assistance in their respective languages. 

The Russian, Serbian, and Greek cursive characters are taken 
from recent native maps. It would be impossible to reproduce 
every variety of the letters. : 

The Greek and Turkish forms of the Albanian alphabet are 
taken from “ Albania,’ by Wadham Peacock; whilst the informa- 
tion about Amharic is taken from Mr. C. H. Armbruster’s “ Initia 
Amharica” and Major J. P. Alone’s “Short Grammar of the 
Amharic Language.” 

E. G. 
Jj. HR 
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Romanian, Sardinian, Spanish, Walloon 
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Amharic, Hebrew (Arabic, pp. 61-63) 
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Bulgarian, Czech (Bohemian), Kaszub, Polish, MJussian, 
Ruthenian, Serbo-Croatian, Slovak, Slovene, Sorb, Ukrainian, 
White Russian 


TEUTONIC: 


Danish, Dutch, Faerdese, Flemish, Frisian, German, 
Icelandic, Norwegian, Swedish 
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56-57 
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37-47 


(xii. ) 


PERMANENT COMMITTEE ON GEOGRAPHICAL 
NAMES 


RULES FOR THE SPELLING OF GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 
FOR BRITISH OFFICIAL USE. 


(Zermed the R.G.S. II. System.) 


(1) The spelling of every place-name in an independent country or 
self-governing dominion using the Latin alphabet * shall be that 
adopted by the country or dominion, except in the case in 
which certain important localities have also, in addition to the 
official name, another customary name, notably different, in 
which case the name customary in British use (z.e. “ conven- 
tional”) may be adopted (e.g. Geneva, Warsaw, etc., for Geneve, 
Warszawa, etc.). 

(2) In colonial possessions the spelling of such place-names as belong 
to languages coming under Rule (1) will be spelt in accordance 
with that rule; but native names (African, Oceanic, etc.) come 
under Rule (4). 


(3) The accents and diacritical marks in official use by the above 
countries will be retained. Wherever it appears desirable, the 
pronunciation will be shown by giving the name as transliterated 
on the system below. 


(4) All other place-names throughout the world will (with the excep- 
tion of “Conventional” names and some others) be spelled in 
general accordance with the following system, which is based 
upon, and differs only slightly from, the system long used by 
the Royal Geographical Society, from which are derived the 
War Office system, 1906,f and the system of the Intelligence 
Division, Naval Staff, 1917. 

The broad features of this system are— 
(a) That vowels are pronounced as in Italian and consonants 
as in English ; 
(4) That every letter is pronounced, and no redundant letters 
are used. 

The system aims at giving a close approximation to the Jocal 
pronunciation ; but it is recognised that in some languages, notably 
Russian, Greek, and Arabic, the necessity for letter-for-letter transliteration 
often renders this impossible. 

* Including ‘‘ Latin” alphabets containing extra or modified letters, such as Czech, 
Serb-Croat, Polish, Romanian, etc. 

+ ‘Rules for the Transliteration of Place-names occurring on Foreign Maps.’ Com- 
piled in the Topographical Section, General Staff, by Alexander Knox, 8,4., Map 
Curator. 1906. 


¢ ‘Instructions for the Spelling of Place-names in Foreign Countries.’ Naval Staff 
Intelligence Division. 1917. 
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THE R.G.S. Il. SYSTEM 


Xill 


TABLE OF SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION R.G5S. II. 


The long and short Italian vowels, as in /avd 
Between a in fat and e in eh ?,; chiefly in Teu- 
tonic and Finno-Ugrian languages .. es 
The two Italian vowels, peaneney diphthongal 

almost as in azsle ve 

The two Italian vowels, frequently diphthongal 
almost as oz in out 

When followed by a ceneoaane or when ee 
minal, as in aw/, law .. : ag 

As in English. 

Not to be used, but always replaced by & or s ; 
except in the compound cf, and in ee 
conventionally-spelt words, as 

As in church, never ¢ch or tsch for this eotad: 


dt As in English. 


dh 


et 


(ee) 


Soft 74 as in they, a slight @ sound sometimes 
preceding it in Semitic languages me 

Long as in eh?; short as in def. (For the e 
sound in the French I see note at end on 
the “neutral vowel”) . 

Used for z (7-2) ony in a few conventional 
names 


eit The two Italian yowels, frequently diphthongal 


(eu) 
f 


gh 


kh 
lt 
nt 


as in rein 
Not used as a single Sound. 


As in English; 2% must not be used for this 
sound (except in Greek ; see Dh) 


Hard, as in get, gift, never as in gem, gin 
Soft guttural, the Arabic ghazn ( &) 


Used only when sounded; or inthe compounds 
th, dh, gh, kh, sh, th, zh ; 
Long as in marine, short as in fiano... 


As in English; except in transliteration of 
Russian§, Bulgarian, and Chinese, where it 
equals z# or the French 7 


As in English: hard ¢ should never be used 
(except 1n conventionally-spelt words)—thus, 
not Corea, Cabul, but... 


Hard aspirated guttural, 


as in the Scottish 
loch (not as in dock) : 


As in English. 


Somali, Ravenna.” 
Mahring, Parnu. 
Wadai ; Shanghai. 
Sakau ; Bauchi. 
Dawna, Saginaw. 


Kabul, Serang. 


Calcutta, Celébes. 
Chad, Kerch. 


Hadhramaut, Riyadh. 


Géelo ; Maféking.” 
Darjeeling, Keelung. 


Beirut, Raheita. 


Mustafa, Maidan-i- 


Naftun. 
Gedaref, Gilgit. 


Ghadames, Baghdad. 


Ahmadabad, ‘Abdullah. 
Fiji ; Ktfbonde.* 


Juba, Ujiji (Eng. 7) ; 
but Jitémir, Jelezna, 
Jaoping (Fr. 7). 


Korea, Kabul. 


Khan, Sebkha. 


* The long and short symbols given here are merely for explanation, not for use. 
¢ Pronounced differently in Greek. 
~ See note at end on Liguid sounds. 
§ This decision has been arrived at owing to the usage for many years by the 
Geographical Section, General Staff. 
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ng 


tt 
th 


u 


ii 
Vv 
w 
x 


yt 


z 
zh 


THE R.G.S. II. SYSTEM 


Has three separate sounds, as in vanguard, 
finger, and singer. If necessary to distin- 
guish, a hyphen may be A catia as in 
van-guard, Sing-er ... oe 


May be used for the sound of #g as in fimger... 


Long as in doth ; short as in rotund... 


As in German ; equals the French ex in peu ; 
or nearly the English sound in fur ... 


Used for uw (g.v.) only in a few conventional 
names, chiefly Indian and Chinese . 


The two Italian vowels, peduenry diphthongal 
as in o2/.. se 

The diphthong as in F rench wil at Norwe- 
gian hoz . . 

Dissyllabic, nd not as Prenehé or Rnelishai Ou 


Used as a diphthongal combination of 6 and t 
only in the romanisation of Chinese. 


As in English. 


As in loophole ; not to be used for the / sound, 
except in Greek or conventionally vee 


Represents oly the Arabic Qaf (.5) and the 
Hebrew Qof ()) : z.e. a guttural & (asa rule) 

Should never be employed to represent the 
sound of £w: thus, not Namaqua, Quorra, but 

As in English ; should be distinctly pronounced. 

As English ss in Joss, not as in ¢hese or 
pleasure ... : - ; 

As in a@ischarge 


at As in English. 


Hard ¢/ as in ¢hick, not as in ¢his (except con- 
ventionally 1 in F jjian) . 


ees as in rude, or as oo in boot: sia as in 
pull 


As in German ; equals the French u,as in bi 
As in English. 


Always a consonant, as in yard, it should not 
be used as a terminal vowel, ¢ or z ae 
substituted ; ¢,¢. not Kwaly or WwW ady, but . 

AS in gaze, not as in azure. 

As the s in ¢reasure, the z in azure, or the 
French 7 in je; but for the sound in Russian, 
Bulgarian, and Chinese use 7 (vide note 
above under) . oe so tan 


In-gall ; Bongo ; 
Ng- aml, Tong- a. 
Trengganu, 


Yanggang-a. 
Kigéma ; Honodlulu.* 


Barkol. 
Poona, Foochow. 
Hanoi. 


Hoiland. 
Zlatoust, Yaroua. 
Hankow. 


Chemulpho ; Paphos, 
Haiphong. 


Qena, Qiryath. 
Namakwa, Kworra. 


Burgos, Masikesi. 
Ruschuk. 


‘Athlith, Thingvellir. 


Zilia ; Riianda.* 
Uskiidar. 


Kikuyu, Maya. 
Kwale, Wadi. 


Zhob. 


@ The true Italian 6 is broader than this: almost as in droth (= R.G.S. II. aw). 
The letter o is conventionally used for this sound in certain names in Nigeria, Tonga, ete. : 
e.¢. Oyo, Fofoa. 

* The long and short symbols given here are merely for explanation, not for use. 


+ Pronounced ditferently in Greek. 
+ See note at end on Liguid sounds. 


THE R.G.S. II SYSTEM XV 


NOTES 


The doubling of a vowel or a consonant is only 
necessary when there is a distinct repetition 
of the single sound, and should otherwise 
be avoided sis oT ee sag ... Nuusafee, Moorea, 
Jidda, Muhammad. 


Accents should not generally be employed ; 
but in order to indicate or emphasise the 
stress, an acute accent may be used ... Sarawak, Qantara, 
Tong-atabu, Parana. 
A long or short mark over a vowel (e.g. 4, 5) 
should only be used (and that sparingly) 
when without it there would be ee of ; 
mispronunciation* _... Kit, Kyoto, Abdéso. 


Hyphens will not be used except to iadieate 
pronunciation or with the particle -z- (in 
Persian, Fijian, etc.) ... ds eae ... Ta-if; Pusht-i-Kuh, 
Nuku-i-Ra. 


Inverted Comma and Apostrophe.—The inverted comma ‘ is employed only 
to represent the Arabic ‘azz, & and the Hebrew ‘ayzz, yy. The apostrophe ’ in 


foreign words indicates a liquid sound (see below). 


Liquid Sounds.—The occasional “ liquid” or “ palatalised” sound of a, /, 


n,s,¢,etc. (as in a’you, lure, new, pursue, tune, etc.) is as a rule sufficiently 
represented by a following y ; where, however, owing fo a following consonant, 
or to the letter in question coming at the end of a word, the y is inapplicable, 
the liquid sound will be represented by an apostrophe, thus: @, ?’, 7’, s’, 7, etc. 


The ‘“ Neutral Vowel.”—The “ indeterminate ” or “ neutral” vowel sound 
(er), i.e. the sound of @ in marine, e in often, z in stir, to in nation, o in connect, 
ou in curtous, “u in difficult, etc., e in French 7e, or the often unwritten 
vowel (~ Fat-ha) in Arabic, etc., is represented as a rule by @: as in Basra, 
Hawiya ; but sometimes by ¢, when the sound approximates more to ¢ than to 
a: as Meshed, El Gezira. 

(In any guide to pronunciation issued by the Permanent Committee on 
Geographical Names, the “neutral vowel” is represented generally by the 
italic e: occasionally also by italic @ or z.) 

This sound must not be confused with e-mzuz¢e, where the ¢ is not sounded 
at all: as in Abbeville. 


Nasal Vowels.—In illustrating the pronunciation of French, Portuguese, 
Polish, etc. nasal vowels, the nasalisation will be represented by italic 2: as 
Czestochowa, pr. Chazstokhova. 


* @ and 6 are conventionally used to represent the Greek éta (yn) and Omega (c«) : 
Kythera, Kos. 


EDWARD GLEICHEN, Major-General, 
Chairman, P.C.G.N. 


Royal Geographical Society, Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 
1932. 
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ALPHABETS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


TEUTONIC. 


Dutch. 


UTCH belongs to the Low German group of Teutonic languages 
which includes Flemish, Frisian, and English. The alphabet is 
the same as ours; but c (except in ch, sch), q, x, and y, occur only in 
words of foreign origin, though y used at one time to be written for ij. 
In the pronunciation of the consonants Dutch resembles (High) German 
more closely than English. The vowels are lengthened by being doubled. 
The mark of diaeresis °° 1s used over the second of two vowels to show 
that they do not form a diphthong: e.g. Mariénberg, Goénga. ’s before a 
name is an abbreviation of des, the genitive of the definite article: e.g. 
’s Gravenhage=the Hague, hedge (of the Count). ’t is an abbreviation of 
het, the definite article neuter: e.g. Stad-aan-'t Haringvliet (=town on the 
Herring-brook). : 
a, au, f, h, i, k, 1, m, n, p, r, s, t, x, z, are identical with the corre 
sponding letters in R.G.S. II. The following are different :-— 


DutTcH. R.G.S. II. 


aa a Long as in father: Alkmaar. 
auw, aoe au Blauwkapel ; aoe chiefly in Malay names: Laoet. 

b b, pp when final: Hub; otherwise b. 

Cc s,k  s before e, 1, z: Cillaarshoek ; otherwise k. 

ch kb, k (But see also sch.) Always guttural: Vechel, 
Utrecht. Sometimes pr. k. 

d d,t _t when final: Helmond, Sittard ; otherwise d. 

dj j Chiefly in Malay names; pr. between dy and j: 
Djambi. 

e €,e The “neutral vowel,” as ¢ in French 7z, at the 
end of a word and in the prefixes be-, ge-, ver-, 
and the suffixes -el, -em, -en, -er: Eede, Bergen, 
Bokstel ; otherwise e: Breda, pr. Breda. 

ee e Long, as in eh: Zeeland. 

eeuw e+v_— if followed by a vowel: Leeuwarden ; 
e+u otherwise: Groot-Leeuwte. 

el — Between ai and ei: Leiden. 


2 ee DUTCH, GERMAN 


: Durcw. +. R.GS. II. 


eu 0 Heuvel. 
g kh or a trifle softer and less guttural: Gelderland, 
Bergen, Halfweg. . 
1e 1 Long, as in marine: Biervliet. 
ieuw i+v if followed by a vowel: Nieuwediep ; 
i+u otherwise: Nieuwstad. 
ij ai,é Between ai and ei, almost as i in ice: Nijmegen; 
the neutral vowel in termination -lijk. 
j y Joure, Oranje. 
n final — Often omitted in pronunciation. 
ng ng A single sound, as in singer: Amerongen. 
oe u Doesburg. 
oei ul Boeikop. 
00 0 Long, as in d0¢h: Ootmarsum, Zoom. 
001 Oi Something like oe in poetry: Balgooi. 
ou au Gouda. 
ouw au+w if followed by a vowel: Brouwershaven ; 
au otherwise: Grouw. 
qu kw Quirijnstok. 
scn skh, s skh, almost sk (quite so in Friesland): Sche- 
veningen, Terschelling ; s when final: ’s Her- 
togenbosch. 
s] sh Sjungadijk ; (except when in adjoining syllables). 
th t But generally occurs in adjoining syllables: 
Oosthuizen = Oost huizen. 
tj ch In Malay names: Tiilatjap. 
u u, 0, wattheendofasyllable: Utrecht; otherwise o: 


Urk, Middelburg ; but before a final or a double 
consonant it 1s pr. like the “neutral vowel” z: 
Gorkum, Schuddebeurs. 


ul al Spoken with a touch of o1 in it and the mouth 
open: Zuiderzee, Sluis: a difficult sound. 

uu u Long, as in French wature: Duurstede. 

Vv f Soft, practically v: Vlissingen (Flushing). 

Ww -— Between v and w, nearer to v: Winterswijk. 

y — Between ai and ei, almost 1 in zce; now generally 
written 1): IJmuiden, formerly Ymuiden. 

z — Between s and z: Zuiderzee. 


Cape Dutch or Afrikaans. (Sce p. 74.) 


German. 


ERMAN forms the High German branch of the T’cutonic languages, 

It is still largely printed in Gothic characters ; but Latin characters 

are used on maps, the only peculiarity being the {§ for ss. The alphabet 
is the same as the English, but the sign * is used over a, 0, u, to alter the 
sound of these vowels. Capital A, O, U, are sometimes written Ae, Oe, Ue. 


GERMAN 3 


When “ occurs over e, i, it indicates that they do not form a diphthong 


with an adjoining vowel. 


The sound of English and Arabic j is foreign to 


German, and is represented in foreign names by dsch or dj; while the sound 
of French j and Slavonic Z, «, which is foreign to English and is represented 
in R.G.S. II. by zh, is also foreign to German, and is represented by sh. 

a, b, d, f, i, k, 1, m, n, 0, 0, p, r, t, u, ii, x, are identical with the corre- 


sponding letters in R.G.S. II. 
GERMAN. R.G:S. II. 


aa 


chs 


a 


The following are different :— 


Long: Aachen. 

& in long syllables: Mahringen; almost e in short: 
Eichstatt. 

With the a pr. rather gutturally : Braunstein. 

oy asin Engl. doy, preceded by a slight a sound: Hausern. 

Haynau. 

ts before a, e, 1, y: Celle—mostly in foreign words ; 
otherwise k: Coburg (rare). 

The kh has two sounds*: kh guttural after a, au, o, and 
u: Regenbach, Loch, Bruch ; and kh palatal after a, e, 
1, 0, i, or aconsonant: Lech, Spicheren, Morchingen. 
(In Saxony the palatal kh sound approximates to sh: 
Chemnitz.) ch initial, with the above exception and 
Charlotten (pr. Sh), is pr.k. (See also chs, sch, and tsch.) 

Sachsen ; except when forming part of two syllables: 
Reichstadt. . 

Ingolstadt. 

The “neutral” vowel (¢ in Fr. 7e) when final, or in an 
unaccented prefix or final syllable: Riesengebirge ; 
otherwise =e. Almost always = e in Austria. 

Beelitz. 

Almost 1 in ice: Eifel, Freyburg. 

As oi in oz7: Neustadt. 

g final after a vowel is pr. soft, almost like palatal kh 
(v. ch): Leipzig, Steg; otherwise it is pr. hard, 
except in S. Germany, where g medial before e or i, 
or g final after r, 1s frequently softened as above: 
Regensburg. It is never pr. like our j. (In Berlin, 
&c., 1t is often pr. as y.) 

h at the beginning of a syllable: Hildesheim ; other- 
wise mute: Ehingen, Gutersloh. 

Long: Siegen (except when in different syllables: 
Oranienburg). 

Jena. 

Generally a single sound, as in sevger: Gottingen. 

Wangeroog. 

Found only in words of Greek origin. 

Quedlinburg (rare). 

Guttural (not “trilled” 7): Rostock, Rhein. 


* In the Tirol it is practically always guttural. 
¢ Except in Mecklenburg and some other parts. 


4 GERMAN, DANISH 


GERMAN. R.G.S. II. 
S z,s As z, between two vowels: Eisenach; otherwise s 
(except in sp, st). 
sp, st shp, sht When before p or t, s is generally pr. sh: Spandau, 
Rastatt. (Not in Hanover.) 


sch sh Schneidemuhl. 
Ss, 3, SZ S Kassel, PreuGen. 
th t Leuthen ; but when forming parts of adjoining syllables 
the letters are pr. separately : Rutheim. 

tsch ch Deutschland. 
tz ts Pritzelwitz. 
Vv f Havel. 
Ww Vv Weimar. 
y y Bayern (rare). (See also ay and ey.) 
Z ts Mainz. 


The following is the German Gothic alphabet :— 


QM, a, OL a Bt “KSC ae Lp cs D, d, ay 

&, e, (2 8, f of G, 4, H, 0, 

3, i, & g Sh) J , S, f, 7. 2 x, 1 L t 

tage Nn We ©, 0, = Ne 

ne ~ M, Y, Ge ro SG, {, 8, Te ff, B, 4 
uu We x Dw Ww, B 


Z 
* Ze wWYg ay Pz 


Danish. 


ANISH belongs to the Scandinavian group of Teutonic languages. 
‘The alphabet is the same as the English, with the addition (at 
the end) of 2 and 0. ‘The latter letter is often written g, and is sometimes 
also written (but not printed) 6. cc, q, w, and z, are only found in words of 
foreign origin, ‘The stress mostly falls on the first syllable. 
The general pronunciation of Danish may be termed short and jerky. 
f,i, 1, m,n, 0, r, s, u, x, and 0, are identical with the corresponding 
letters in R.G.S. II. ‘The following are different :— 
DANISH, R.G.S. IT. 
a a, (a) a when short or before r: Langeland, Assens, Marstal ; 
otherwise it tends towards a: Slagelse, Haderslev. 
(Yhe pure a sound is “cockney,” and confined to 
Copenhagen and environs.) 


aa o,aw o when short: Aalborg; aw when long : acai 
Gudenaa. 

aj al Ajstrup. 

av au,av av when followed by a vowel: Endelave; otherwise 


au: Stavrby, Kobenhavn (pr. Kobenhaun). 
b b, p Hard b, almost p: Nykobing; p when final: Tikob. 


DANISH. 
Cc 
ch 


d 


R.G.S. II. 


s, ts, k 
g, k, sh 


d, dh, — 


dh 
e, (a), ¢ 


ai, egh, ek 


DANISH F 


s or ts before e andi: Fredericia (-tsia) ; otherwise k. 

According to foreign language: lLerchenborg (g); 
Christianshavn (k) ; Charlottenlund (sh). 

Hard d, almost t, when initial: Danmark; dh when 
preceded by a vowel: Hadsund, Orsted; usually 
mute after I, n, r, and before s and t: Brandso 
Ruds, Fjord, Gedsted (pr. Gesdedh). 

Odde. 

When short, tends towards 4; when final or otherwise 
unstressed, becomes the neutral vowel. 

ai before 1 and n: Teglstrup Hegn; otherwise egh: 
Stege; or ek: Egtved. 

Vejle, Gilleleje. 

ev when followed by a vowel: Greve; otherwise eu: 
Haderslev. 

Very soft gh after a vowel or 1: Mariager, Helgenees ; 
often mute at the end of a word: Viborg, Lemvig ; 
nearly.k before t: Jammerbugt ; otherwise g: Give, 
Gylling. 

Always mute before j and v: Hjorring, Hverringe, and 
in a few other names: Brahesborg ; otherwise h. 

Generally y: Jelling, Gadbjerg; but mute and now 
generally omitted after g and k : Gjedser (pr. Gesser), 
Kjelst. The name Sjeelland (Zealand) is pr. Shellan 
or Syellan. 

Becomes g after s and in kk: Skanderborg, Flakkebjerg. 


See j above. Kjobenhavn is now generally written 
Kobenhavn. 


One sound, as in simger: Helsingor. 
The two vowels are pr. separately: Troense. 


ov when followed by a vowel: Orehoved; otherwise 
ou: Hvidovre, Nakskov. 

Becomes b after s and in pp: Spodsbjerg, Vipperod. 

In foreign words only: Quintus. 

In foreign words only: Schelenborg. 

Rare: v. j above. 

Always: Skélskor, Skive, -skjold (pr. -sgyol) (never sh 
as in Norwegian or Swedish before e, 1, &c.). 

Becomes d after s and in tt: Struer, Otterup. 

Thisted. 

v in general, but see av, ev, Ov, yv, Ov. 

In words of foreign origin only : Wedellsborg. 

Nysted (pr. Nusdedh) ; Lyngby, pr. Longbi. 

tiv when followed by a vowel: Tyvelse; otherwise tu: 
Syv. 

Benzon. 

Ebeltoft, pr. Ebeltoft ; Holbzk, pr. Holbak. 

as in otf: Hojstrup. 

Love, pr. Love; Stovring, pr. Sdouring. 


6 NORWEGIAN 


Norwegian. 


HE language commonly spoken in Norway, called Riksmal, was 
originally Danish, but has a distinct pronunciation and a somewhat 
changing orthography. (No account is here taken of Landsmaal, an 
officially recognised language constructed from modern dialects of Old 
Norwegian, though there is a tendency to give geographical names in 
Landsmaal form: e.g. Hamaroy, Straumen, vatn, for Hammero, Strommen, 
vann. ) 

The Norwegian alphabet is the same as the English, with the addition 
of x, 0 (¢) and a at the end. c, q, w, x and z occur in words of foreign 
origin only, the x in native words being now expressed by ks. 

The vowels are short before a double consonant or two consonants : 
Drammen, Sande; and short vowels are now indicated by doubling con- 
sonants formerly written singly. 

a, ai, f, i, 1, m, n, p, r, $s, t, u, v, x, Z, 0, are pronounced identically with 
the corresponding letters in R.G.S. II. The following are different :— 


NORWEGIAN. R.G.S. II. 


(aa) aw See & at end of alphabet. 
au au Like Cockney ow in cow: Haugesund. 
b b Sometimes equivalent to p (and in such cases is now 


replaced by p), especially in names with Hab 
and Aben (now H&p, Apen). 

Cc s, k Rare ; s before e, 1, y: Ceciliekrone ;. otherwise k. 

d —,d Usually mute after l, n, r, and long vowels, when in 
the same syilable, and in -stad: Austervold, 
Sondfjord, Harstad ; but Id is now replaced by Il: 
Fjeld, now Fjell; and nd is replaced by nn in 
some words: Vand, now Vann; but Sand and 
Sund remain. Otherwise d. Final d sometimes 
=t: -fod; but in such cases d is now replaced 
by t: -fot. 

e e.a,e The “neutral vowel” e when final, and in final 
-en, -er, -et (if -et is the definite article, in which 
case the t is mute): Norge, Horten, Ustaoset ; 
otherwise e: Enebak, p. Enebak. 

eg iil, eg A sound between ai and ei when followed by! or n, 
and in the rst personal pronoun, jeg; otherwise 
eg: Egersund, Vega. 

el al A sound between ai and ei. 

g y, k, gy before 1, e1, oi, and y: Giske, Gyland; k (and now 
replaced by k) before t: Sandebugt; mute in 
final -ig; otherwise g: Bergen. 
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NORWEGIAN. R.G-.S. II. 


gj y Gjovik. 

gn ng-n Sognefjord. 

h —,h Mute before j and v: Hjelle, Hvaler; otherwise h. 

j y Jelo, Mjolfjell. 

k ky, k ky before i, ei, and y: Kirkebo, Kykkelsrud ; other- 
wise k. (See, however, kj and sk.) 

kj khy The sound heard in Aznlochewe: Kjosen. 

ng ng A single sound, as in simger: Hardanger. 

O aw, O aw (short) before two consonants: Opset; other- 
wise between 6 and a: Lofoten. 

sj, skj sh Mosjoen, Skjold (pr. Shol). 

sk sh, sk sh before e, i, j, y: Skedsmo, Skien, Skyvann ; 
otherwise sk: Skoyen, Skryken. 

th t Thamshavn ; except in adjoining syllables: Stat- 
helle. 

tj khy, ty  Tjern, pr. Khyern; ty only in the word tjener. 

Ww Vv In words of foreign origin only. 

y u Bygland, Vestby. 

a a Generally broader than a in fa¢: Lerdal, Svolveer. 


The short ze is now replaced by e in many words, _ 
as Gress, Nes, Verk, Sne, Bre. 
01, Oy Oi Tryvandshdiden, Kriakeroy. 
a aw This Swedish letter is now used for aa and is 
pronounced approximately as aw in aw though 
not so broad: Alesund. 


© 


Swedish. 


WEDISH belongs to the Scandinavian group of Teutonic languages. 
| The alphabet is the same as the English, with the addition (at the 
end) of 4, 4, and 0; but c (except in ck), q, w, and z are now used in 
words of foreign origin only. 

Swedish orthography has recently undergone certain reforms, as 
follows :— 4 is now generally written for the short e, e.g. Halsingborg for 
Helsingborg ; k and s for hard and soft c, e.g. Karlshamn for Carlshamn, 
Simrishamn for Cimbrishamn ; k for q before v, e.g. Bergkvara for Berg- 
qvara; k and t for g and d before t, e.g. Bukt for Bugt, Vittskovle for 
Widtskofle ; v for w, e.g. Vinslov for Winslof; t for th, e.g. Torhamn for 
Thorhamn, except in adjoining syllables, e.g. Grythyttan; v for f when it 
was pronounced v, viz. when final, and when medial not followed by s or 
t: e.g. Alv for Elf, Gavle for Gefle; while f and h are omitted before v, 
e.g. Huvud for Hufvud, Ven for Hven. Letters formerly written single are 
now often doubled, e.g. Uppsala for Upsala, Hassleholm for Hesleholm, 
Gottland for Gotland. It will be seen that these changes have affected 
some names to the extent of two or three letters. 


8 SWEDISH 


The stress in Swedish generally falls on the first syllable, except in the 
case of the prefixes be- and for-. 

It must be noted that in Northern Sweden the majority of place-names 
are Lapp, a totally different language akin to Finnish. 

Swedish is spoken in a somewhat deliberate, sing-song way, very 
different from the ‘‘ jerkiness ” of Danish. 

a, b, e, f, h, i, 1, m, n, p, s, t, v, x, and 0, are identical with the 
corresponding letters in R.G.S. II. The following are different :— 


SWEDISH. R.G.S. II. 
Cc s, k s before e, i, and y, now in words of foreign origin only : 
Cederslund; k before a, 0, u, or a consonant: 
Carlsborg ; but such a c is now generally written k. 


ch sh, k In foreign words according to their origin: Charlotten- 
berg, Christianstad (now written Kristianstad). 

ck k Stockholm. 

d —,d Mute before j when initial: Djursholm; otherwise as 
d: Tidaholm, Halmstad, Marstrand. 

g g,y y before e, i, y, 4, 0: Géavle, Sverige; Ig and rg 


become I’ andr’: Alghult, pr. El’holt, Goteborg, pr. 
Yotebor. Otherwise g: Gardby, Odeshog. 


gg g Not as gy: Vaggeryd. 

gj y Gjutaregarden. 

gn ngn Signesbo, pr. Singnesbo. 

hj y Hjo. 

j y Jonkoping (but see kj, sj, skj, stj, tj). 

k ch, k ch, almost t’, before e, i, y, 4, 0: Lysekil, Norrkoping, 

| Kavlinge ; otherwise k: Kalmar, Bjorkvik. 

kj ch Kjula. 

lj y, ly ] is silent before j when initial: Ljungby; otherwise 
ly: Siljan. | 

n —,n nn final after mis mute: Oskarshamn; otherwise n. 

ng ng- A single sound, as in singer: Angelholm. 

O u, O Tends towards u: Karlskrona, Falsterbo, Osby ; but in 


“short ” syllables (difficult to define) as the English 
o in of: Stockholm, Omberg. 

q k Now in foreign words only. 

r r Rolled on the tongue-tip in the North, and in the throat 
in the South. Sometimes almost mute before d, n, 
s, and t: -gard (pr. almost -gawd) ; -fors (pr. -fos). 

Sj sh Sjunnarydsjon. 

sk sh, sk sh before e, 1, j, y, 4, 0 1n stressed syllables: Skillinge, 
Skovde, -skjold (pr. -shold); otherwise sk: Eskil- 
stuna, Skanor, Langtriisk. 

St] sh Stjarnvik : pr. Shanvik. 

tj ch Tjornarp: pr. Chonarp. 
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SWEDISH. R.G-.S. II. 


u 0, ui When short, tends towards 6: Sundsvall, Uppsala ; 
when long, tends towards ti: Eskilstuna. 

Ww Vv Now in foreign words only. 

y u Ystad, Ytterby. 

Z s In words of foreign origin only. . 

a O, aw o when short: Angermanland ; aw when long: Ahus, 
Maleras. 

a a,e ai when long: Gavle, Varnamo; e when short: Hal- 


singborg, Hjalmaren. 


Icelandic. 


CELANDIC belongs to the Scandinavian branch of Teutonic languages, 
and is the direct descendant of Old Icelandic, the language spoken by 
colonists from Norway and North Britain before Old Norwegian developed 
as a separate tongue. Modern pronunciation probably differs considerably 
from that of the classical period of the Sagas. The alphabet includes 
special characters for dh and th, and like Danish adds z and 0 at the end, 
while all the other vowels, including y, may be altered in value by the 
acute accent ’. a, e, i, 0, 6, u before ng, nk, are pronounced as Icelandic 
4, ei, i, 6, au, U. There is no w; and c, gq, and z, are little used. Con- 
sonants when doubled are pronounced twice. ‘The stress is always on the 
first syllable. 
a, b, d, e, ei, h, i, 1, m, n, 6, p, r, s, t, v, x, are identical with the corre- 
sponding letters in R.G.S. II. The following are different :— 


IcELANDIC. R.G.S II. 


A au Lagafell, Leird. 
au Oi Nauteyri, Stadarhraun. 
BD, d dh Never initial: Stadastadur, BreiSifjordur. 
é ye Also written je: Trékyllisvik or Trjekyllisvik, Slétta or 
Sljetta. 
ey el As in rein: Reykjavik, Eyrarbakki. 
f v, b, f Sometimes v when media! or final: Hofdéabrekka, Hof ; 


b before 1 and n: Krafla, Rafnseyri; f always at 
the beginning of a syllable; Faxafjoréur. 
Sometimes= gh, but never as initial : Vogar, DagverSar- 
nes; gy, sometimes almost y, before e, 1, y, x: 
Gilsbakki ; otherwise g: GarSar, Gaulverjaber. 


0g 
oie) 
[7 
oa 
< 
oa 


hv kw Hvammur, Hvitd. 

i i Long, as in marine: Island. 

j y Jokulfirdir, Brjansleekur. 

k ky,k ky before e, 1, y, a2: Keflavik, Kirkjuvogur; other- 
wise k: Kuvikur, Hekla. 

kk hk Stykkisholmur. : 

ll tl As in Scotland (not as in &ttle): Eyjafjallajokull, 


H voll. 


10 ICELANDIC, FAEROESE 


ICELANDIC. R.G.S. II. 
n — Sometimes mute before s: Vatnsdalur, pr. Vassdalzr. 
ng ng,ngg One sound, as in singer, before 1 and n: Tungnad; 
otherwise as in finger: Nordtunga, Ingdlfshoféi. 


nn dn, nn After a diphthong or a vowel with the acute accent ’, 
: pr. dn (rare): Godasteinn. Otherwise nn. 

O 0 As in wot: Krossholt, Ok. 

6) ) Long, as in doth: Olafsvik, Sndksdalur. 

p f, p Pr. f before s and t: A’lpta; otherwise p. 

pp hp Hreppur. 

tt ht Dettifoss. 

m dn Horn. 

u 0) Short: Bildudalur, Sudurfirdir ; the termination -ur 1s 


sometimes written -r. 

ii Budir, Utskdlar. 

i Dyrholar, Pykkvibeer. 

i Long: Dyrafjordur, Myrar. 

S Replaces ds: Verzlunarstadur ; or ts: Yztatunga. 

th Only at the beginning of a syllable; Pingvellir, Geir- 
pjofsfjordur. 

ge ai As in aisle: Snefellsjokull, Saurbeer. 


Other Teutonic Languages. 


| canara is a dialect of Icelandic, with considerable differences of 

pronunciation. It has been written only since the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and consequently its orthography is not certain. On 
the great 1: 20,000 map of the islands, the Danish and Faeroese names 
are somewhat confused ; apparently where alternative names are given, the 
first is Danish and that in brackets Faerdese, e.g. Ostvig (Eidisvik) ; but 
where no alternative is given the name is Faeroese, except in the case of a 
name partly composed of a Danish word such as fjord, bygd, kirke, &c., 
e.g. Nolso Fjord, Nolso Bygd, the island being named Nolso (Nolsoy). 
Particulars of Faerdese pronunciation with Danish equivalents are given in 
the margin of every sheet of this map. The principal differences from 
Icelandic appear to be as follows :— ; 


FAEROESE. R.G.S. II. 


a oa Famjin, Tvora. 
aga oa Omaganes. 
ang eng Nordaritangi, Langabrekka. 
rs y,v,— y before i; Skerdingur, Tradir ; v before u: SuBuroy, 


Aeduvik; mute otherwise: SySridalur, Skardsvik. 
el al Vidareid, Leirvik. 


FAEROESE, FLEMISH, FRISIAN . II 


FAEROESE. R.G.S. II. 
g y,V,j,— Mute at the end of a syllable: Rituberg; y at the 
end of a syllable before i: Hagi; v at the end of a 
syllable before u: Midvdgur; j before e, i, y: 


Ger“ir. 
hj ch Hyjallahagi. 
hv kv Hvannasund, Hvitanes. 
i, y ul Svinoy, Mylingur. 
k ch Before e, 1, y: Keldufjall. 
ll dhl Bollufjall. 
6 O,au 0 before more than one consonant: Hélmur ; other- 
wise au: Mjdvanes. 
Ogv egv Gjogv, Sjdégv. 
oy Ol Hoyvik, Sandoy. 
ou ovu Bour. 
rn dhn — ArnafjorSur. 
u u Fugloy, Kunoy. 
u 0,uiv 0 before more than one consonant: Lyngsttigva ; 
otherwise uiv: Mulin, Sktivoy. 
ugv igv Dugvan. 
(p) — Does not occur. 


LEMISH, spoken in the Northern half of Belgium and in Flanders, is 
practically the same language as Dutch (¢.v.), but the spelling and 
pronunciation differ as follows :— 


FLEMISH. R.G.S. II. 


ae a = Dutch aa: Passchendaele, pr. Paskhendale. 
ey ai = Dutch ei: Maeseyck, pr. Masaik. 
g g When initial: Gaepaert, pr. Gapart; otherwise like 
Dutch g. 
— gh g,gh  g initial: Gheluvelt; otherwise a dental (not a 


guttural) gh, pronounced softly, just behind the 
teeth: Wulverghem. 


h — Almost mute’: Hasselt. 
oy Ol = Dutch oo1: Oyghem. 
sch skh,s Aerschot, Dickebusch, pr. Arskhot, Dickebiis. 
u u Almost entirely ; rarely =o. 
uy al = Dutch ui (¢.v.) : Zuydschoote. 
Vv Vv Gheluvelt. 
y al = Dutch ij: Wytschaete, pr. Vaitskhate. 


RISIAN is an old Low-German tongue still spoken in the Dutch 
province of Friesland, but being gradually influenced and replaced 
by Dutch. 


I2 IRISH 


KELTIC. 


HE Keltic languages form a branch of the Indo-European family, 

the neighbouring branches being Italic and Teutonic. The Keltic 
languages fall into three groups, viz. Gaulish, Brythonic, and Goidelic. 
Gaulish is extinct. Brythonic comprises Breton, Welsh, and Cornish ; 
Goidelic comprises Irish, Scottish Gaelic, and Manx. 


Irish. 


F this latter group, Irish is the oldest and principal member. It 

has a continuous literary history extending over twelve centuries, 

and is still spoken chiefly round the western and southern maritime parts 

of Ireland. There is now little Irish on the coast facing Britain. Irish 

is highly inflected. There are two genders (three in Old Irish), traces 

of a dual, five declensions, five cases, and a complex and difficult verbal 

system. 

There are certain peculiarities of pronunciation and orthography, 

applied under elaborate rules. These have to be studied before the correct 
pronunciation can be obtained. They relate to 


(a) The distinction between broad and slender vowels. 
(6) Eclipsis. 
(c) Aspiration. 

(2) No consonant can be flanked by a “broad” vowel (a, 0, or 2) 
on one side and a “slender” (e or z) on the other. They must either 
be both broad or both slender (e.g. there could be no such word as 
vobin in Irish; it would have to be either roban, rubon, &c., or else rvibin, 
rebin, &C.). 

(4) Eclipsis means that certain initial letters are sometimes “ eclipsed ” 
or silenced by prefixing others which take the place in the pronunciation 
of the eclipsed letters. E.g. Loc¢ na otpj 5cdol, Loch na a-tri g-caol, is 
pr. Loch na drigdl, the ¢ and ¢ being eclipsed. 4 is eclipsed by m, ¢ by g, 
d by n, f by bh (i.e. b), g by zg (as in singer, not as in finger), p by J, 
s by 4, and ¢ by d. 

(c) Aspiration, which affects only consonants, is represented in Irish 
script by a dot, but in Latin script by an # after the letter. ‘The effect of 
aspiration is to soften or even silence the letter affected; thus b = 4, 
but b=, pr. w orv; £=/, but ¥ is silent. In writing, only J, ¢, d, fF g, 
m, p, S,and ¢ are aspirated. There is a strong tendency to aspirate con- 
sonants and then slide the syllables into one other; thus the ancient 
place-name Tir-Amalgaid is now written Tip Wnhdalgayd, Tir Amhal- 
ghaidh, and pronounced (avg/.) Tirawley. Aspiration has sometimes a 
euphonic, sometimes a granimatical significance. 
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The Irish alphabet is identical with the English, except that it has no 
written 7, 2, 7, v, a, x, 9, or 2, though the sounds of several of these letters 
are heard, as shown in the following Table. Many of the consonants are, 
as we have seen, aspirated (or dotted), which process gives them in 
many cases a very different sound from that of the original letter. 

The following Table shows as far as possible the values of the Irish 
alphabet in terms of R.G.S. II. The terms “broad” and “slender” 
(br. and sl.) here applied to consonants mean that they occur respectively 
in connection with broad or slender vowels. 


TRISH. LATIN. R.G.S.II. 
aia a 5 As in not: e.g. first 4 in Cabdn (pr. Kov- 
dwn), Cavan (a hollow place). 
4 4 aw Eg. second & in Cabd4y, Cavan. 
de ae é Sdededlsd (lat. Gaedhealg), Gaelic. 
aj al — Short a, @, or sometimes 6 asin zof: Cajredl 
(lat. Cazsea/), Cashel (arcular stone fort). 
A0 ao é,wi Wdol-pdt, Maelra (dare rath or mound); 


WMWaojlinny, Mweelin, Meelin (a 4ttle round 
hill); 540t Dobaip, Gweedore. 


ee a ai In the first syllable generally as i in ice. 
~ 404 aoi i,wi Cyll Caoyte, Kilkee (S4. Kee's church) ; 
Apo Caojyn (lat. Ard Caoin), Ard Keen 
¢ (beautiful height). oth sounds are well 


exemplified in the place-names Master- 
geehy (Kerry) and Masteragwee (Derry), 
both representing the Irish %WAysspeip 
Qdojte (Master of the Wind, so called 
from their exposed position).* | 
B _b (broad) b b Bajle (pr. Bol-ye) mop, Ballymore (¢reat 


town). 
b (slender) b b Bead, Barna (a gap). 
b (br.) bh v,w,vw As initial: Cpajg a’ Bayo, Craigavad (the 


rock of the boat—a mooring-place). As 
medial, often silent: Bayle an Jubasp 
Ballinure (the town of the yew): Bayle 
NA h-Ubany, Ballynahown (the town 
of the river). As medial or final=yv: 
Cab4y, Cavan; Lyor Dub, Lisduff (d/ack 
fort). 

6 (sl.) bh v_ Initial: Wéad a’ Bile, Aghavilla (the field of 
the old tree). Medial: Jybeap, Inver (siver- 
mouth). Final: Cyoc @ Tajpb, Knocka- 
tarriv (the hill of the bull). 


* Or possibly Maiprpusad Se, the churning of the wind, 
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IRISH. 
Cc (br. & sl.) 


Cc k 


C(br.& sl.) ch kh 


© (br.) 
e (sl.) 
> (br.) 


© (sl.) 


CR\ 


eA 


eu 


d dh 

d_ d,d’ 

dh = gh 

dh y,— 

e é 

é é 
ea a 
ed aw 
éa a 
éu 

el é 
él é 
e€o 10, O 
eoi io+t+i 
eu e 


IRISH 


LATIN. R.G.S.II. 


Cajredl, Cashel; @jrcjp (lat. Lscir), Esker 
(sandhill). 

Loé Mop, Loughmore (great lake). Medial 
often =h: Dpojscedo Woda (pr. Dru- 
hed-aha), Drogheda (the bridge of the 
ford); AEAd a’ Byle, Aghavilla (the 
field of the old tree); Tulac, Tulla (@ “ittle 
hill), 

Diaplar (pr. Dhirios), Thurles (dissyl/.). 

Cpajs a’ Bayo, Craigavad. 

Initial, almost the Arabic ghain: Gdc 
Duyn, Aughrim (the ridge of the horse). 
Medial, silent: Jnyp 2Qeddojn, Inismaan 
(middle island). Final, silent: Bayle 
Nudd, Ballynoe or Newtown. 

Initial, y: Léeana Deans (pr. Lena Yar- 
ruc), Lenaderg ( = ved meadow); aspira- 
tion lost in English version. Medial, 
silent: Wpnajyoe, Arney. Final, silent: 
Cyt Alayd, Killala; in Munster often 
=g: Béal ata ay Cayayd, Ballin- 
hassig. 

In final position only (vide e)): Diy Lao- 
sajpe (pr. Dhun Leéré) (Leary’s fort), 
Dunleary, mod. Kingstown. 

In final position only (zide €)): Ror Cpé 
Roscrea (C7e’s wood). 

Bayle Bnedc (lat. Baile Breac), Ballybrack 
(speckled town); BAZlAy (lat. Lag/ais), 
Aglish (church) ; Bajle Seapp, Ballygar. 

Sean, Seasdy (pr. Shawn, not Shane rhym- 
ing with /ave), John. 

eal (pr. Shémus, as in Eng). shame us), 


James. 
G@ircip, Esker; Cejy, Kesh (a wickerwork 
causeway). 


éj=6é: Léjmy Lapa (pr. Leim Lawra), Lem- 
lara (the mare’s leap). 

@osdn, Owen. 

Loy @’ Ceojl, Lissakeole (the fort of the 
(fairy) music); the faint 7 sound after o 
is lost in anglicised form. 

Identical with @4 (9.7.), and now generally 
sO .Written. 
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IRISH. Latin. R.G.S.II. 
F ¥(br.& sl) f f Fedpany Fuap (pr. Zarran Fuar), Farran- 
fore (dleak, lit. cold, land). 

¥ fh — _ Silent: Bayle an Faojzy3, Ballyneety 
(White's town). 

5 3(br&sh.) gg Dont (pr. Gurth), Gort (a tillage field). 

% (br.) gh gh In all respects like 6 dh (br.), g.v. ae 

Cyll Slay, Kilglas (green church); t 
guttural sound of 3 is lost in the es Mi 
form. Medial, silent: Tip Godan, 
Tyrone (Owen’s land); Cyll Gosayn, 
Killowen (Owen's church); Gosan, gen. 
Go354j. Final, silent: Dpuin Rjos 
(lat. Druim Riogh), Drumree (King’ s 
ridge), 

% (sl.) ghsoy Like © dh (sl.), g.v. Initial: Ganays 
Fealla, Annayalla, co. Monaghan (waive 
marshes). Medial, silent: Papcpajsse, 
Partry. Final, silent: Capy Domnyays, 
Carndonagh (Zhe Lord’s ill); in Mun- 
ster=g: Bayle ay Cullayé, Ballincollig 
(the town of the boar). 

bD 4 h oh Used only for euphony, to avoid /iatvs, or 
in Latin script to represent the punctum 
or dot marking aspiration in the Irish, e.g. 
p (written ph) =f. Tand tT (i.e. th and sh) 
both=% in sound: R&4é Gyya, Raheny 
(Enna’s fort); Rajytedny, Rahan (abound- 
ing in ferns); Bayle ya h-Jnre (pr. Bol-ye 
na h-inshé), Ballynahinch (the town of the 


island). 
Jo LL Lypiny (41), Lisheen (a littl fort), 
i i 
JA la 1,14 The of j4 is always long= j(g.v.): Lor 
Ljat, Lislea (grey fort). 
5) lai Sedy O Byiayy (pr. Shawn O Briin), John 
O Brien. 
jo 10s Bjoppd (pr. Birra ; a elided), Birr (spring 


wells); Bayle Bryotay (lat. Baile Brio- 
tas), Ballybrittas. 


ju lu = yt) = Asewin newly: Bajle dyn Jubayn, Ballinure. 
juy lui yii As ew in newly followed by i: Sjuwyp (pr. 
Shytir), River Suir. 
Ls t(br.) l l Lupgdjn, Lurgan (shin, i.e. ridge). 
1 (sl.) 1 V,ly As in valiant: Leacdyn, Leckaun, Lacken 


(a hillside). 
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IRISH 


IRISH. LATIN. R.G.S.II. 
MW tt (br.& sl.) m =m 


th (br.) 
ty (sl.) 
N 4 (br.) 
O o 
) 
Oo) - 
P Pp 
p 
R pv(br. & sl.) 
SS ¢ (br.) 
r (sl) 
+ 
Cc Tt (br.) 
zw (sl.) 


mh w,vw 
mh v 

n on 

O a, 
6 Oo 

oi a,é 
p Pp \ 
ph f 

r r 

S S 

s sh 
sh h 

t th 

t t,t’,ty 
th h 


WA, WaAdiyn (pr. mawm) (high mountain- 
pass); Wiy ya 1Bpoc, Meenabrock (che 
mountain meadow of the badgers; eclipsis 
ignored in angl. version). 

Cajsyledy ayn Musliny (pr. Koshlawn a- Wil- 
in), angl. Castlewellan (the castle (of) by the 
mill); Léjm Ay Wacayd, Limavady (the 
dog’s leap; n of article elided); Bayle 
Wispne, Ballyvourney. 

Initial: Bot @esdbe, Boveva (Derry) 
(Maev’s hut). Medial: Wajynyy tip Sith 
(pr. Mainister Eivin), Monasterevan (Sz. 
Evin’s monastery). Final: 3aysllyty (pr. 
Golliv), Galway. 

Nady (pr. Wawss), Naas (a far); Bayle 
Nudd (pr. Bol-ye Nit-a)= Newtown. 

As in done: Tudp ya Fold, Tournafulla 
(the field of blood). 

As in more: Diy Wop, Dunmore (great 
fort). 

Wp na Cpojre (lat. Ard na croise), 
Ardnacrusha (¢he height of the cross); 
Dojpe (lat. Dotre), Derry (oak-grove). 


Poll a’ pica, Poulaphuca (the fairy’s pool). 


As in voad, but rolied as always in Irish : Ror 
Cné, Roscrea (pr. angl. cray) (Cre’s wood). 

Scajpb, Scarriff (co. Limerick) (@ rugged 
shallow ford). 

Sjol Gils, Shillelagh (co. Wicklow) (she 
seed or progeny of Elaich(?), then the 
locality—famous for its oak woods, hence 
“shillelagh”); Seany-cjll, Shankill (ol@ 
church). 

Bedaz-ylab, Beglieve (little mountain). 

As in ¢hick (anglicised forms do not retain 
the broad sound): Tobdp mop (pr. 
Thibber mor, but angl.) Tubbermore (great 
well). The Irish sound is heard in 
“Thurles.” 7 (br.) in Irish is a s¢op, th 
in English is a spirant. 

Tip An Jubajp (pr. Zyir an Yuwar), Tere- 
nure (land of the yew). 

Bot Told, Bohola (S¢. Tola’s hut). 
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IRISH. Latix., R.G.S.IE. 

Uiou u u As in pull: Tulac, Tullow (“tHe hill). 
u u i As in brute: Day Wop (pr. DAiix), Dunmore. 
ud ua «th | =6T dp Wp (pr. ZAa-ar), ang]. Toormore 


(great bleach-grcen); Feapany Fudap (pr. 
fFu-ar), Farranfore (bleak land). 


Udy uai «ti |S Cluj) Bac, Cloonagh (the meadow of 
horses). 
uy ui so wi,i |S Mune Wop (pr. Wwine), ang]. Moneymore 


(great shrubbery); Dyujwjn, Drimmin 
(ttle ridge). 


It is to be remembered that, generally speaking, the anglicised forms of Irish place- 
names in current use are, properly speaking, not names but merely phonetic renderings of 
the sounds of the Irish names. Occasionally these anglicised forms are quite passable 
equivalents of the Irish sounds, e.g. Killarney represents Cill arqine (the church of 
the sloe-trees), and Killowen represents Cill @o54in (Owen’s Church) tolerably well 
except perhaps to the critical ear of the ‘‘native speaker’’; but most of the names 
written across the map of Ireland are gross corruptions of interesting poetical or historic 
native names, A few are literal translations from the Irish, e.g. Windy Gap is Deapina 
na Sorte (the gap of the wind); Watergrasshill and Nutfield are other examples; but 
the majority are modernisations which attempt to preserve the pronunciations. Such 
forms often merge into English words resembling the modernisation, e.g. Ballymoney 
for Daile Muine (the town of the shrubbery) is not a good rendering of the sound, 
which may be represented as Bol-ye-mwin-e. Thousands of names are referable to 
this type. An interesting case is Longford, which is merely a corruption of the Irish 
‘word Lonsporit (p=f), meaning ‘‘fortress.” Aghada, co. Cork, on the other hand, 
represents At f404, and means ‘* long ford,” but it preserves its Irish name. 

Some of the more usual elements may be set forth :— 

Bally- represents either baile, a homestead or town, as in Ballynure (Daile an 
lubaipt, the town of the yew), or Déal an ATA ..., the mouth of the ford of ...; 
Ballytore is Déal ATA an Tuan (the ford-mouth of the bleach-green). The vast majority 
of names in Bally- are of the former type, those of the latter being more frequently 
spelled Ballin-, as Ballina, Ballinamore, &c. 

Place-names in Kill- contain either Cit (@ church) or Colt (a wood): Cill Rup, 
Killrush (the church of the peninsula); Coil Saiteaé, Kilsalley (the wood of the willows). 
The former type are very numerous, including Killarney, Kildare, Kilbride, Kilkee, 
Kilgarvan, &c. 

The article an = ‘‘the” (there is no indefinite article) enters largely into place- 
names; the x of the article survives in Newry, Navan, Naul, Nurney, &c. Names in 
Ballin-, Ballyna-, Knockna-, &c., contain the article either in the singular (an) or plural 
(na), as Ballincollig, Ballinderry, Ballinakill, Ballynagall, Donegal, Knocknagow, 
Lisnaskea. 

Certain combinations of consonants do not coalesce in Irish, and a short vowel (the 
‘* helping ” vowel) is heard between them, e.g. Colm = colam = Colam: Cotm Cittle, 
Colmkille, pr. Aolam kill-é (the dove of the church). These groups include cn, lb, 
Ig, Im, rg, gn, rn: Cnoc (Aunuk) =*‘ hill” appearing as Knock- in place-names ; 
hence the second g in the words Donoghue (from Donnéavds) and Ossory (Oppurde). 
Abs, Scotland, is pron. Addéa; Scibpin is pron. Skibbereen. This explains the’ 
‘““hibernicisms ”? arum=arm, helum=helm, &c. 

In the combinations vl and vn the 0 is silent, and in tn the n is silent: nootais 
(= Nullig), Christmas. 

C 
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Uns =U or n: Cuailnge = cuaite = Cooley. Cf. The great Saga Tain 06 
Cuaitnse, The Cattle Raid of Cooley. 

In Connacht and Ulster mn = mp and cn = cpt: Cnoc = choc (i.e. Aunuk = Kruk) 
in those provinces; Cnoc An 1ubaip (the hill of the yew) would be anglicised Crocka- 
nure in the northern half of Ireland, and Knockanure in the south. , 

Some plural names are anglicised in an interesting way. Kilbeg means a@ J:ttle 
church, and Na Cealla Beaga the little churches (all three words, article, noun, and 
adjective, being in the plural). This latter name has been anglicised (dropping the 
article) not as Killybega, but as Killybegs, the -s being the English pl. termination 
affixed to an already plural name; cf. Athens. 

Provincial differences of pronunciation give varying forms in different parts of 
Ireland for the same Irish place-name, e.g. Ballynahone and Ballynahown are the 
N. and S. versions respectively of Daile na h-Abann (the town of the river). Similarly, 
Lisnagore, Lisnagower, &c.; Clon- and Cloon-, Dun- and Doon-. (See under 4o1 above.) 
It is interesting to note that the personal name e1bLin (lat. Z7d//:x) is anglicised quite 
normally as Eve/een in Connacht and as Zi/een in Munster. 


[Aeferences: Joyce, Jrish Names of Places (3 vols. Longmans). Aids to the Pronuncia- 
tion of Irish, by the Christian Brothers (Gill, Dublin}. Z£acy. Brit., xith Edn., 
‘* Celtic.’’] 


Gaelic. 


AELIC belongs to the Goidelic branch of the Keltic languages, and 
uses the Latin alphabet, omitting j, k, q, v, w, x, y, Zz. The vowels 
are divided into broad (a, 0, u)and slender (e, i) ; long vowels are indicated 
by an accent, e.g. min, ban. The consonants c,ch, d, dh, g, gh, 1, n, r, s, t, 
have two sounds, broad and slender (liquid*), and must be flanked by vowels 
of the same class, a rule which has been extended to all the consonants, e.g. 
Toirbheardan (anglicised Torridon). In the groups Ib, bh, Ich, lg, lgh, Im ; 
nbh, nch, nm, nmh; _ 1b, rbh, rch, rg, rgh, rm, the consonants I, n, r, are 
long and are followed by the indeterminate vowel, e.g. Loch Gilb, Gleann 
Eilge, Beinn Dearg, a’Bheinn Mheanbh, pronounced Gilep, Alcke, Jérek, 
vénev (anglicised Loch Gilp, Glenelg, Ben Derg, Ben Venue). ‘“‘ Aspira- 
tion” or “ lenition,” which plays a great part in Gaelic, occurs (1) as per- 
manent in the body of words and finally, (2) at the beginning of words in 
accordance with certain grammatical rules, and is indicated by adding h 
to the consonants (except 1, n, r, and s in the groups sg, sm, sp, st); e.g. 
am Mam, but Bealach a’ Mhaim (Byalakh e Vaim); Druim Fada, but 
a’ Bheinn Fhada (Ate; anglicised Ben Attow). The forms of the definite 
article, varying according to the gender, number, case, and initial letter 
of the noun, are an, am, an t-, a’, na, na h-, nan, nam. 

The stress, which is very vigorous, always falls on the first syllable ; 
consequently, while the vowel of this syllable preserves its quality, the 
vowels (except i) of unstressed syllables are dulled, and final vowels of 
polysyllables are very short and light, e.g. binne, coire, pronounced binyée, 
koré. Many place-names, however, are not single words but phrases, con- 


* E.g. c’ye, d’ye or d’, &c. 
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sisting of a generic term plus a specific qualification. In such cases, the 
chief stress falls on the qualifying part, e.g. Baile a’ Mhuilinn, Loch an 
Dorb, Camas da Thighearna, pronounced Balevilin’, Lokhenddrep, Kames- 


dahiarne. 


Anglicised spellings, which are exceedingly common, give little 


or no indication of stress position, e.g. Novdr, Crianlarich, Balmacara, 
Culldden, Alness, Dalmagérrie, Kingtissie, Camastinary; in Gaelic respec- 
tively Tigh an Fhuamhair, an Critheannlaraich, Baile mac Ara, Ciil-lodair, 
Alanais, Dail mac Gearraidh, Cinn a’ Ghitsaich, Camas Fhionnairigh. 


GAELIC. 
a 


ai 

ao 

b initial 

b non-initial 
bh 


c slender 


c broad 


ch slender 


ch broad 
chd 


R.G.S. TI. 
a, aw, a 


a, ai, 1, u 


io & O: 


kh dental 


kh 
khk 


a in stressed position; in -an (diminutive 
ending masculine); -ag (diminutive ending 
feminine); -ach, -achan: e.g. Bad-sgalaidh 
(Bat-skali); Clachan (-an here denotes 
material) ; Cuileag (Kiilak) ; Carnach ; Gitsa- 
chan (Gyiisakhan). Also in the unstressed 
part of compounds if this part contains an 
a originally long or stressed, e.g. am Banath 
(em Bana); an Damhath (en Ddva); Con- 
ghlais (Koneghlaish). Allt is pronounced 
awlt: Alltan (Awltan); and ann is sometimes 
awn: Neannta (Nyawnta). Elsewhere 
neutral. 

Baile (Bale); Rathaig (Rahaik); Meaghlaich 
(Myeghlikh) ; u in terminal -aibh (see bh). 

Long: Aora (Ora); Aodann (Odenn). 

Bad-call; Baile na Binne (Binyé). 

Nearly : an Cabar (en Kaper); Loch Gilb. 

Allt a’ Bhealaich (Awlt e¢ Vyalikh); abh is 
often aw, e.g. abhainn (4w-in’), cabhsar (kdw- 
sar). ‘Terminally aibh, ibh, tends to u asin 
pull, e.g. Gallaibh (Galu) ; Arcaibh (Arku, 
Arko); Cataibh (Ka"tu). 

As in skip, e.g. Cill (Kil’, liquid 1). After a 
vowel it is preceded by a puff, e.g. a’ Chroic 
(¢ Khroi"k) ; Fonn a’ Bhuic (Fawn e Vui'k). 

As in sear, e.g. Coire (K6re); Carn; Crd. 
After a vowel it is preceded by a puff, e.g. 


Coire Bhacaidh (Kore Va*ki); — Bracadail 
(Brabkadal). 

As in German ich: Allt na Criche (Awlt ne 
Krikhe). | os 

Loch; Dornach; Carnach. 

Eireachd (Arakhk); an Todiseachd (en 


Toishakhk). 
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GAELIC, 
d slender 
d broad 


dh slender 


dh broad 
e 


Cb? 


f 
fh 
g slender 


g broad 


1a 


1, ll, slender 


1 slender 


R.G.S. II. 


J 
hard d 


y; — 


GAELIC 


Cinn-déis (Kin’-jaish); B&ideanach (Baijenakh). 

With tip of tongue spread firmly against the 
teeth: Dtn, Dubhaird (Du-arj); am Frei- 
ceadan (em Frakedan); 4rd. 

Initial, as y in yard, but occurs seldom. After 
a vowel it is mute: Allt a’ Bhadaidh- 
shamhraidh (Awlt e Vati-havri). 

Achadh (Akhegh) ; Monadh (Monegh). 

Regularly convoyed by a before a broad 
consonant, 1 before a slender consonant, 
e.g. an Leathad ; a’ Chreag ; am Preas ; an 
Creachann; Allt Beithe; (see ea,ei). Final 
e is the neutral vowel. 

Long and open: Méinn (Main’); an 
Déabhadh (en Javegh). 

Long and close: Cinn-déis; an Réidhlean 
(Rélan). 

Fireach (Firakh); Meall (Myal); Leathad 
(Lya-ct). 

Eireachd (Arakhk); Beinn (Bin’) ; 
mhidh (Nyévi) ; Sgeir (Sker). 

Breunag (Branak), Leum (Lyim); In the 
North = ia: Feur (Fiar) (but never in 
breun, leum). 

Am Fasadh-fearna (£m Fasegh Fyarne). 

Mute: Tigh an fhasaidh (Tai en asi). 

Initial, palatal g: Gearrloch; Giodha 
(Gyegha); Gitsachan. When non-initial it 
is k, e.g. sgeir (sker); an Claigeann (en 
Klaikan). Final g=k: Mérusg (Moresk). 

Initial, g: Gartaigh (Garti); Garbhad 
(Garevat). Post-vocalic,k: Lagaigh(Laki). 

Tigh Ghearraidh (Tai Ghyari); Loch na Moighe 
(Loch ne Moi-é); Meaghlaich (Myegh- 
likh); Baghasdal (Beghesdel). 

Written h- before a vowel: Airigh na h-aon 
oidhche (Ari ne h-6n aikhe); otherwise 
used only for aspirating consonants. 

Sildeag (Shiljag); fireach (firakh) ; 
Nis (Inver Nish). 

Beinn Shianta (Bin’ Hiante). 

Slender 1 initial and 11 post-vocalic are 
palatal (ly): Lianaich (Lyanikh); Leathad 
(Lya-et); Cal’ na Cille (Kal ne Kilye). 

Post-vocalic: Maileagan(Malekan); baile(béle). 


Nei- 


Inbhir 


GAELIC. R.G.S. IT. 
1, 11, broad — 


m m 
mh Vv 
n, nn, slender n’, ny 


n,nn (final) broad 


n slender n 
O O 
0 long open aw 
0 long close 6) 
p Pp 
ph f 
r r 
Ir Ir 
s slender sh 
s broad S 
sh h 
t slender ch 
t broad t 
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(Tongue pressed against lower gum and well 
spread against the palate): Allt Tabhar ; 
am Bealach ; Clach na Mallachd. 

Mam; Meall (Myal); Droma (Drome). 

Nasal: Coill a’ Mhtirigh(Vari); Dtinda Ramh. 
Medially the v is often faint or mute, but the 
nasality remains: Leamhnach (Lyavnakh) ; 
Loch mhic Iomhair (Lokh vi'k lever). 

(n initial and nn post-vocalic slender); nasal : 
Neannta (Nydwnte); Neimhidh (Nyév)) ; 
Baile na Binne (Bale ne Binye). 

(Position of tongue resembles that for 1 broad); 
nasal: Nast; Gleann Comhann (Ko-enn) 
[ang. Glencoe]; nn medial is somewhat 
similar, 

Post-vocalic, slightly nasal: Airigh nan Drui- 
neach; broad n is similar: am Monadh. 
A’ Mhorbhairn (e Vor airn’, ang]. Morvern); 

Cuil-lodair. 

An t-Oban; an Crd; a’ Chrdic; Bealach 
nam Brog. 

Morusg; Morar; Folais [ang, Fowlis] ; 
Leddhas ;_ Porainn. 

Porainn ; Spé; Spiathan (Spia-an). When 
post-vocalic it is preceded by a puff: an 
Apuinn (en A®pein), 

Baile-phtir; Srath-pheofhair (Sra-fyder) [ang. 
Strathpeffer]. 

Ros; Ruadhstac (Ruaghsta*k) ; na Ruighean 
(Ruien). 

Inbhir-bharra ; Drochaid Charra; Carrann. 
Terminally -arr is almost the same as -ar: 
barr; an Carr. 

Siadar; Sealtainn (Shaltin’) [ang. Shetland]; 
Loch Sianta [ang. Holy Loch]. 

Sabhal ; Sannachan. 

In both cases mute after an t-: an t- 
Seanchreag (hanekhrek); Port an t- 
Saoir (toir) ; Rudha an t-Sasain (tasain). 

Gearraidh Shoais (Gy4ri hé-aish). 

An Teallach (Challakh) ; an Teampull (Cham- 
pell). After a vowel it is preceded by a puff: 
a’ Phait (e fai®t) ; Lite (Li'te, ang. Leith). 

Initial, like d but more explosive: ‘TTamhna- 
chan; Tarbhaidh. After a vowel it is pre- 
ceded by a puff: Atadail (A"tadel). 
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GAELIC. R.G.S. II. 

th h Clearly sounded when initial: Inbhir-Thorsa 
(Inver-Horsa, ang. Thurso); medially often 
faint: Rathaig Mhoir (Rahaik V6r) ; 
terminally mute: Rath (R4). 

u u In stressed position; otherwise neutral and 

seldom found: Urrath (Urra); Loch Usaidh 
(Lokh Usi). 

ui ul Muigh-bhlaraidh (Mui-vlari). 

The following list gives some of the commoner ground-features in their 

Gaelic form :— 

abhainn (avin’), river. 

achadh (akhegh), field. 

baile [ang. bally] (bale), stead ; homestead. 

beinn (bin’, almost bing), peak; hill; ben. beinne (genitive) (binye). 

cadha (kd4-e), steep path. | 

camas (kdmes), a bay. 

ceann (kyann), head ; [ang. Kin-, Ken-]. 

cladh (klegh), a burial-place. 

cnoc (kno*k), hill; [ang. Knock]. 

coire (kore), a corrie. | 

eas (es), waterfall. 

gearr (gyar), short. 

gleann (glann), glen. 

innis (inish) [ang. Inch; -ish (zv. -nis); -age (Connage, dog-meadow) ; 
-ishie, a locative form (Camishie)], island; water-meadow ; green 
spot, milking-place. 

inbhir (inver), confluence. 

maoil (mdil), bald headland or hill. (J/a// of Kintyre.) 

meall (myal), lump; lumpish hill. ’ 

monadh (monegh), mountain ; hill; hill ground ; [ang. Mount (old Mounth), 
Mont-, -mont, Mon-]._ (Capel Mount; Mont-blairy ; Essilmont ; 
Moncrieff. ) 

muileann (mulenn), mill. 

-nis, -nish; (1) in Norse compounds, cape; (2) in Gaelic compounds, a 
reduced form of innis, g.v. (Norse: Askernish, Callernish ; Gaelic: 
Crdignish, Mérnish, Brécknish.) 

srath, sra (also stra), strath. 

sruth, sru (also stru), current, stream. 

tigh, tai, house; [ang. Tay- Ty-]. (Tay-nuilt, Ty-ndrum, for Tigh an uillt, 
House of the burn; Tigh an droma, House of the ridge.) 


Welsh. 


ELSH (Cymraeg) belongs to the Brythonic branch of the Keltic 
_ languages. Its pronunciation is not really difficult, as the sounds 
of the letters, with very few exceptions, are constant, and the Stress is 
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nearly always on the penultimate syllable (though compounded words retain 
their proper accents; e.g. Llanrwst, Abersdéch). Under certain gram- 
matical ruies, initial consonants are subject to ‘‘ Mutations,” as in the 
following Table :— 


RADICAL Ist Mur. 2nd Mur. 3rd Mut. 
FORM. Soft or Middle. Nasal. «\spirate. 
First Class : : ngh ch 
(3 mutations) P mh ph 
t d nh th 
Second Class : oy fos 
(2 mutations) d dd - 
Third Class 4 
(i mutation) ne f 
rh r 


For example: radical form Cacrnarfon = Carnarvon, 1st mut. Sir 
Gaernarfon = Carnarvonshire, 2nd mut. yng Nghaernarfon = in Carnarvon, 
3rd mut. a Chaernarfon = and Carnarvon; radical form Mawr = great 
(masculine), 1st mut. Fawr (feminine), e.g. Mynydd Mawr=great mountain, 
Afon Fawr=great river. ‘The definite article Y (Yr before vowels and h) 
changes the initial of feminine nouns singular into the soft form, e.g. 
Y Foel Goch, from Moel = hill and Coch = red*; but this rule does not 
apply to ll and rh. 

Many Welsh names have been anglicised, e.g. Dyfi into Dovey, 
Caerdydd into Cardiff, Pont Nedd Fechan into Pont Neath Vaughan ; 
while, conversely, some I:nglish words have been given Welsh forms, e.g. 
Bede-house has become Bettws. Names like Anglesey, Beaumaris, 
Snowdon, &c., are obviously not Welsh; nearly all the names in South 
Pembrokeshire are of Norse origin. 

The long vowels are sometimes marked %*. 

a, b, d, e, g, h, 1, 1, m, n, 0, p, r,s, t, th, are identical with the corre- 
sponding letters in R.G.S. II. The following are different :— 


WetsH. R.G.S. IT. 
ae, al al Nearly : Malldraeth, Craig yr Aderyn. 


au ai Nearly : Llyn y Cau ; when unaccented terminal it is 
very short, almost @: Blaenau. 
aw au Trawscoed, Mawddach. 
C..€C k Cefn, Criccieth. 
ch kh Chwilog, ‘Tan y Bwlch. 
dd dh Beddgelert, Y Bont Ddu (pr. nearly like English ¢hee). 
el, eu, ey Between ai and ei: Ceiriog, Penrhyndeudraeth, Edeyrn ; 


(but Lleyn is pr. Hlin). 


* The article in this case is wrongly omitted by the Ordnance Survey, which does not 
spell Welsh names with scrupulous accuracy ; e.g. Clydr Mawr (old edition) and Glyder 
Fawr (new edition) are both mistakes for Y Glydr Fawr. 
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ew u Nearly, but preceded by slight e sound: Llewelyn. 
f Vv Llanfairfechan, Crafnant. 
ff f Ffestiniog, Dyffryn. 
IW yu Rhiwlas. 
ll hl (Not thl, as often pronounced): Llangollen ; nearly 
Ih when final: Braich y Pwll. 
ng n-g As in vanguard: Viangefni. 
ng As in finger : Bangor. 
ng- As in singer: Llianfihangel. 
ngh ng (as in fizger) aspirated: Llanfairynghornwy. 
oe Ol Nearly : Pen y Groes. 
ph f Diphwys. 
th hr Rhos. 
Sl sh Nearly, before a vowel: Moel Siabod. 
u 01 A hoarse i, like Russian m: Llandudno, Ruthin; it 
is more like 1 pure in South Wales. 
uw, yw yu Nearly : Llangerniyw. 
Ww u Llwyngwril, Wnion; nearly silent when unaccented: 
Gwlad (= country), pronounced nearly Glad. 
w In gwy and chwy (unless marked “ to show that it is 
the long vowel u): Gwyllt, Llanrhychwyn. 
y tl, Ol Has two distinct sounds: (1) when not in a final 


syllable it is the “ neutral” vowel like English u in 
difficult: Ystradgynlais, Machynlleth; (2) in a final 
syllable it is a hoarse i, like Welsh u: Mallwyd ; 
this applies to monosyllables (except y, yr=the, 
yn =in, and a few others), and the 01 sound Is retained 
in compounds: Llyn Gwynant, Melynllyn. In 
Yspytty Ystwyth the y’s are pronounced as (1) (1) 
(2) (1) (2) respectively, in Dwygyfylchi as (2) (1) (1), 
in Glyndyfrdwy as (2) (1) (2). 


Breton. 


RETON (Brezoneg), spoken west of a line from the Bate de St. Brieuc 

to the mouth of the Vilaine, is akin to Welsh. ‘The orthography of 
Breton names is much gallicised; e.g. k often becomes c or qu; g before 
e, 1, becomes gu; em, en, become French nasal im, in, &c.: e.g. Kemper 
becomes Quimper. ‘There are four main dialects ; that of Vannes is the 
most distinct, particularly in keeping the stress on the final instead of on 
the penultimate syllable. Initial consonants are subject to “ Mutations,” 
but there is no nasal form as in Welsh, though Breton is full of nasal 
sounds. The consonants g, b, d, are also subject, when medial, to 
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“ Provection,” i.e. after certain words they become k, p,t. The following 
is the Table of Mutations and Provection :— 


Radical Form. Middle Mut. Weak Mut. Provection. 

k g ch 

p b f 

t d z 

g ch k 

b Vv P 

d z t 

m V 

Ss Z 
gw Ww kw 


To these must be added the mutation of ch into j which is peculiar to 
the Leon dialect, and the assimilation of initial d to preceding n. 

The definite article is ar, which becomes al before 1 and an before 
d, n, t, or a vowel ; it is not much used in place-names. 

French accents are not used except in the spelling of the Vannes 
dialect. 

an and un sometimes represent nasal vowels as in French; but en, in, 
on, are never nasal vowels in true Breton. 

a, b, d, e, f, g, h, i, k, 1, m, n, 0, p, r, s, t, v, W, y, Zz, are identical with 
the corresponding letters in R.G.S. II., except that b and d are explosive 
as in Gaelic, and n_ has both hard, liquid, and nasal sounds. The 
following are different :— 


BRETON. R.G.S. II. 


ch sh Welsh si; rare. 

ch kh Penmarc’h. (The French mispronounce c’h, either as 
k or mute.) 

j zh As French }. 

th ly, P 

ou u Welsh vowel w: Douarnenez. 

u li, w  <As French u; but sometimes written for w: Guengamp 


for Gwengamp (Fr. Guingamp). 


Other Keltic Languages. 


ANX is a Goidelic language akin to Gaelic, but not much spoken 
now. Some place-names in the Isle of Man are of Norse origin. 


LD CORNISH wasa Brythonic language akin to Welsh and Breton. 

It has net been spoken for two centuries, and its orthography is 

very doubtful; but it has left its mark on the names both of places and 
families in Cornwall. 
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ROMANCE. 


Italian. 


TALIAN is, as might be expected, nearest of the principal Romance 
languages to the original Latin, apart from the curious change of | to 

1 after c, f, p; e.g. Chiara for Clara, Fiore for Flore, Piano for Plano. 
There are many dialects ; but Florentine or Tuscan is the purest, though 
not perhaps in sound, and has become the literary language. In many 
respects it is almost a model tongue for phonetic purposes. The vowelsare 
remarkably pure, and there are no true so-called diphthongs, though certain 
pairs of vowels are slurred in rapid speech; e.g. i after c and g and before , 
another vowel is almost absorbed by those consonants. The consonants 
are very clearly pronounced, and with few exceptions are invariable in 
sound ; when doubled, they are pronounced twice. 

The Italians use one accent, the grave‘, and only on the last syllable 
when it is accented. 

a, b, d, e, f, i, 1, m, n, p, r, t, u, v, are identical with the corresponding 
letters in the R.G.S. II. system. k,w,x and ydonot occur. The following 
are different :— . 
ITALIAN. R.G.S. II. 


Cc ch,k ch before e and i: Vicenza, Cividale; otherwise k: 
Carrara, Como. 
cc ch, kk Shorten the previous vowel; pr. ch before e and 1: 


Lecce, Buccino, pr. Léche, Bitchino; otherwise kk: 
Lucca, Malamocco, 

ch k Alpi Carniche, Chieti. 

g j,g j before e andi: Genova (pr. Jénova), Perugia; other- 
wise g: Gargano, Rovigo. gia, gio, giu, generally 
pronounced ja, jo, ju: Giacomo, Giovanni, Giulio. 


gg j, gg | Shorten the previous vowel; pr. j before e and 1: 
Oggebbio, Reggio ; otherwise gg (rare). 
gh g Voghera, Ghirla. 


co) 
gl ly, l, gl Y before i final or i followed by a vowel: degh, 
Cagliari ; otherwise gl: Figlino. 


gn ny, n’ Bologna, Vignola. 

h — Mute ; rare, apart from ch, gh. 

j 1, y Pistoja. Rare. 

O O, aw Sometimes almost aw in long syllables: Roma; other- 
wise 0: Napoli, Torino. 

qu kw Quinto, Squillace (not as in Spanish = k). 

S S, Z z between two vowels: Brindisi, Pisa; otherwise s. 


sc sh,sk = sh before e and i: Sceroia, Brescia; otherwise sk: 
Scala, Ascoli. 


sch sk Ischia, Scheggia. 


z, 27 ts,dz,z Generally = ts: Spezia, Abruzzi; sometimes z: Zeno ; 
almost dz after n: Firenze, Lorenzo. 
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Spanish. 


PANISH, that is Castilian Spanish, is almost as close as Italian to the 
original Latin; but there are two other languages spoken in Spain 
(apart from Basque, which is an entirely different language), viz. Catalan 
in the north-east, more akin to French and Provengal, and Galician 
(Gallego) in the north-west, approximating to Portuguese. Castilian, being 
the official language not only of Spain but of Spanish America, is by far 
the most important of the three. Many names are of Arabic origin. | 
a, ch, e, f, i, 1], m, n, p, r, t, v, are identical with the corresponding 
letters in R.G.S. II. (for diphthongs, see Note at end); the following are 


b after m and n and when absolute initial after a pause: 
Cambrils, Burgos ; otherwise almost v: a Bilbao, Ibiza. 

th (nearly) before e and i, in Spain: Albacete, Ciudad, 
Valencia; s before e and i, out of Spain: La 
Concepcion. Otherwise k: Alcald, Cuevas. 

d after 1 and n and when absolute initial after a pause : 
Novelda, Ronda, Denia; dh (nearly) otherwise, 
though nearly mute when final or between two vowels: 
Madrid (pr. Madhridh, nearly Madhrt), Toledo. 

kh (nearly) before e and i: Gerona, Orgiva; other- 
wise g: Malaga, Sagunto. 

Before a and o=soft gw (in Mexico gua=wa): Guadal- 
quivir ; before e and i=g: Figueras, Aguilar.* 

Almost mute: Alhambra, Calahorra, Hijar. 

Jérica, Trujillo, Badajoz (pr. Badhakhoth), Jumilla. 


(Almost y in common speech and in Mexico.) Sevilla, 
Llerena. 


La Coruna, Valdepejas. 
Albuquerque, Quito. 


Final s sometimes pr. th or z: Linares ; otherwise always 
s, even when between two vowels: Pedroso. 


(V. also under gu and qu.) 


different :— 
SPANISH. R.G.S. II. 
b b, v 
Cc th, s, k 
d d, dh 
g kh, g 
gu Ev, 8 
h —_ 
j kh 
ll ly, P 
n ny, 
qu k 
S th, z, s 
u u 
x x, sh 


x between two vowels and in prefix ex-: Vinaixa, 
Extremadura; otherwise. sh: Guadix, Torrox.f 
(But j is now much used for it; e.g. the town lately 
written Xeres and pronounced Shereth{ is now 
written Jerez and pronounced Khereth (nearly) ; 
Mexico is now written Méjico and pronounced 
Mekhiko (nearly) in Spain, but still written and 
pronounced with an x in Mexico.§) 


* When marked with ** the u is pronounced separately : Sigiienza. 
t+ The Arabic or Berber sh sound of N. Africa is consequently written by Spaniards 
as x: Xerif, Xexauen, for Sherif, Shishawen. 


t Hence ‘‘sherry.” 


§ Mexican x is variously pronounced ; e.g. Exumas = Exumaz, Tlaxcala = Tlaskala, 
Oaxaca = Wataka, Axayacatl = Achayakatl. 
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y y,1 y between two vowels or initial before a vowel; Aya- 
monte, Arroyo, Yecla; otherwise i: Alcoy. 
Zz th, z th, in Spain: Zaragoza, Cddiz; z, out of Spain: Santa 


Cruz, Venezuela. 


DIACRITICAL MARKS. 
The “tilde” ~ and “ crema” *: are used respectively only over n and u; 
see fi and gu (note). 
The acute accent ’ is used to indicate the stressed syllable, if it is not 
in accordance with the two rules that (i) a word ending in a vowel or 
in n or s has the stress on the penultimate, and (ii) a word ending ina 


consonant (except n and s) has it on the last syllable: e.g. Malaga, Leon, 
Cortés, Cadiz. 


DIPHTHONGS. 


The so-called diphthongs are pairs of vowels slurred in pronunciation ; 
those beginning with a, e, and o, have those vowels predominant; those 
beginning with i and u have the second vowels predominant, Exceptions 
to this rule are marked with the acute accent ; e.g. Andalucia, Riofrio. 


Portuguese. 


ORTUGUESE is further removed than Spanish from the original 
Latin and has certain affinities with French, though its vocabulary 
has remained purer than French or Spanish. 
b, d, f, i, 1, p, r, t, v, are identical with the corresponding letters in the 
R.G.S. II. system; the following are different :— 
PORTUGUESE. R.G.S.IT. 
a ai,a _—ai (nearly) before lh and ge, gi: Alhandra, Almocageme ; 
otherwise a, though when unaccented it is almost 
the ‘indeterminate vowel”: Amarante, Tavira. 


a, ae — French zz (nearly, but more nasal): Gollega, 
Guimaraes. 
aXe) — Nearly French az + oz (dissyllabic) but more nasal : 
Fundao. 
Cc s, k s before e andi: S. Vicente, Cintra (sometimes spelt 
: Sintra) ; otherwise k: Castello Branco. 
C, CE S Before a, 0, and u: Braganga. 
ch* sh,k sh: Monchique, Coruche. In words derived from 
Greek it = k: S. Christovao. 
e 1, € i (very short) in unaccented syllables and when final : 


Peniche, Soure; otherwise e: Evora, Lamego. 
Also when the final e is accented: Loulé. 

eu e-u Vizeu. 

g zh,g = zh (or French j) before e andi: Gerez, Vigia; other- 
wise g: Braga, Mondego. 


* ch is used indiscriminately for sh and ch in African names: e.g. Chire = Shire, 
Chindio=Chindio. 


PORTUGUESE. R.G.S.II. 


gu 


h 
j 


lk 


m 


nh 


SS 
th 


ws 


SW, 8 


(mute) 
zh, y, hy 


ly, V 


ea 5-.U 


sh,z,S,X 
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gw before a and o: Guarda; g before e and 1: 
Figueira, Guimaries. 

Bahia, Homem. 

zh (or French j): Beja, Tejo, Juncal; but = y in 
native names in Portuguese Possessions: Mucojo, 
Maganja ; and when initial in ditto=hy: Jangamo, 
Jofane. 

Batalha, Covilha. 

ll is pronounced as such, and not as the Spanish Il 
(=ly): Gollega. 

A nasalised n at the end of a word or syllable, except 
before b and p: Belem, Alemquer; otherwise m: 
Almeida, Pombal, Pampilhosa. 

A nasalised n* at the end of a word or syllable except 
before d andt: Barrancos, Sinfaes, Berlenga ; 
otherwise n: Nine, Redondo, Belmonte. 

Pinhel, Minho. 

u when final: Vianna do Castello; w between c or 
g and a vowel: Coimbra, Fragoas; otherwise o, 
when it sometimes bears the circumflex accent * : 
Lag6éa, Penamacor. 

French oz (nearly, but more nasal and liquid): Pegoes. 

Douro. 

Sta. Sophia. 

k before e and i: Queluz, Barquinha; kw when 
before a and o: Quarteira. 

s at the beginning of a word or syllable: Santarem, 
Monsanto; z between two vowels: Vimioso, Casa 
Branca ; sh before c, f, p, ph, qu, t, x: Cascaes, 
Espinho, Estrello; zh before b, d, g, 1, m, n, v, 
and at the end of a word: Lisboa, Esmoriz, Elvas. 

Bussaco, Assumar. 

Thomar, S. Thiago. 

Mute after g and q before e andi: Figueira, Quinta ; 
otherwise = u: Setubal. 

sh when initial, and usually in the middle of a word : 
Xarrama, Cartaxo; z in the prefix ex before a . 
vowel: Exalte; s in certain words; x in certain 
words. 

i before a consonant or final: S. Thyrso; y before 
a vowel: Alvayazere. 

zh at the end of a word: Aviz, Estremoz; other- 
wise z: Vizeu, Zezere. 


* T.e. giving the French nasal sounds of am, en, in, on. 
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Two accents are used in Portuguese: (1) The acute ', to show the 
stress, especially to distinguish different meanings of words spelt alike ; 
(2) The circumflex *, to show that a vowel has an i or u sound combined 
with it, particularly to show that o is pronounced o and not u. 


DIPHTHONGS. 
Each vowel is distinctly sounded ; but see ae, 40, de, and ou (above). 


French. 


RENCH is a Romance language, although the name itself signifies 
Frankish, i.e. Teutonic Frankish. Except in Brittany, where the 
language is pure Keltic, in French Flanders, and in the Basque country, 
there are not many place-names of extra-Gallic survival, though some few 
are derived from the Latinised forms of original names (e.g. Chalons, 
Marseille, &c.). 

The following letters are generally identical in pronunciation with those 

of the R.G.S. II. system :— 
a, b, d, f, 1, k, 1, m, n, 0, p, r, $s, t, v, z. 

-The remainder of the alphabet presents no particular difficulty, but the 
numerous so-called diphthongs, and especially the nasal sounds, are hard 
to represent with accuracy. These nasal sounds are four in number :— 

(1) am, an, aen (in Caen), em, en (in Lens), aon (in Laon), 

(2) aim, ain, en (in Amiens), eim, ein, im, in, ym. 

(3) om, on. 

(4) um, un, eun. 

These sounds resemble much more closely the English sounds, respec- 
tively, ar (or a in father), a (a in fat), aw (in awl), and ur (in fur)—each 
with a slight nasal intonation—than the combination of letters usually 
taken to represent them; e.g. “‘ Un bon vin blanc” is much more accurately 
transcribed into ordinary English as “ Ur baw va blar” than as “ Ung 
bong vang blong.” 

(5) oin is equivalent to (2) preceded by w. 

(These combinations of letters are of course only “nasal” when they 
form a definite syllable : e.g. in Vimy, Seine, &c., the im, ein, &c., are not 
‘‘ nasal” sounds.) 


FRENCH. R.G:S. IT. 
a a In place-names only found in preposition a: 
Pont-a-Mousson. . 
A a. The accent implies contraction: Chdalons 
from Catalaunum ; Chateau from Castellum. 
Generally, but not always, pr. long. 
aa a St. Vaast. 
aen (nasal)* Rare: Caen, pr. like French guvand. 


* V., note above on nasal sounds. 


FRENCH, 
ai, al 


aim, ain 

am, an 

ao, ao 
aon 


cc 
ch 


d final 


eim, ein, en 
em, en 
eu 
eun 
ey 
f 


§ 


k.G.S. II. 


a, e 


(nasal)* 
(nasal)* 


(nasal)* 
(nasal)* 
O 
(nasal)* 
el 
f 
g, zh 
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Calais, St Clair ; when followed by 1] = ai liquid: 
Versailles, Gaillard. 

Paimper, Courtrain. 

Fampoux, Nantes; but Ham 1s pronounced Fis. 

Rare: Sadne. 


Rare: Laon, pr. as if Lan; 
Cranne. 


Caudebec-en-Caux. 
Bray, Epernay ; but when followed by a distinct 


vowel the a and y are pr. separately: Bayonne, 
Mayenne. 


Laye, Abbaye. 

Mute when final or practically so: 
Doubs ; otherwise = b. 

s before e, é, é, é, i, i, y: Cette, Cirey, Nancy ; 
mute after n: Mont Blanc; otherwise = k: 
Cognac, Crévecoeur. 

Besancon, Francois. 

x before e and 1: Occidental ; otherwise =k. 

k in most Greek derivatives: St. Christophe ; 
otherwise = sh: Auch, Chartres ; (but see 
p. 25 for its pronunciation in Breton names). 


Craonne, pr. as if 


Plomb, 


generally mute: St. Cloud, Gand, Nord; (but 
Sud 1s pr. Siid). 
The ‘neutral vowel,” as in &, ze, &c.: Sedan, 


Bretagne ; generally mute, or nearly so, when 
final: Somme, Eure. 

Bangé, Crécy. 

Sévres, Compiégne. 


Generally long 4: Angouléme; but sometimes 
= short a: -l’Evéque. 
Bordeaux. 


a, as in Seine; ei as in Creil ; 
ll = e1 liquid: Marseille ; 

Reims, Leintrey, Enghien. 

Tempré, Lens. 

Eure, Maubeuge. 

Rare. | 

Aveyron, Belley. 

Rarely mute: but is so in Les Clefs. 

g before a, 0, u; zh before e, é, @, 6, i, tf, y: 
Genis, Blangy; but u or h inserted before 
one of these latter vowels hardens the g: 
Guise, Enghien ; mute after final n or r: 
Lac Long, Strasbourg ; and before t: Doigt. 


when followed by 
see also eim, ein. 


* V. note above on nasal sounds. 
t Ajaccio is pronounced in France Azhatsio, locally Ayach. 
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FRENCH. 


gh 
gn 


q. qu 


rh 


R.G.S. II. 


g 
ny, n’ 

1 
(nasal )* 
— zh 


k 


wa 
(nasal)* 
0 


FRENCH 


Only used before e, é, é, é, i, f, y: Enghien. 

Champagne, Avignon. 

Mute, or very nearly so: Le Havre. 

Guitres; generally represents i+s. 

Simplon, Salins. 

Joigny. (The sound of the English j in foreign 
words is represented by dj: Djenan.) 

Foreign to French proper: Dunkerque, Ki- 
chompré, Kerhuon, &Xc., are foreign, or partly 
foreign, names. 

Sometimes mute before s, n, d, t, x: Quatre- 
Fils, Caulnes, Rochefoucauld, Foucault, Saul- 
xures ; mute when final after 1: Creil ; other- 
wise l, 

Marilhac. 

Sometimes |’, or y after i: Versailles, Marseille ; 
otherwise ll, as in Tulle, Lille, Trouville. 

Long o: Rhone. 

A dissyllable: Samoéns; (but Woévre is pr. 
Wavr or Wavr, and Oex is pr. Q). 


Roeux. 

Blois. 

Lombard, Meudon. 

Long 0: Loos, Lac d’O6. 

Toulouse. 

Ouillon. 

Troyes ; when followed by a (real) vowel = wa 
+ y: Noyon. 

Sometimes mute when final: Fécamp, St. Loup ; 
otherwise p. 

St. Gingolphe. 

Quentin; kw in a few words: Equateur. q is 
sometimes used to represent Arabic 5: Qan- 
tara. 

Sometimes mute in final er, ers: Angers; but 
not always: St. Omer, Nevers; otherwise r 
(trilled in the south, guttural in the north). 

RhGne. 

Generally mute when final: Pas-de-Calais, Doul- 
lens; but not always: Arras, Mons, Reims, 
Lens, &c.; sometimes mute before a con- 
sonant: Fismes, Vosges; otherwise s, or z when 
between two vowels: Braise. 


* V. note above on nasal sounds. 
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FRENCH. R.G.S. II. 

SC s, sk s before e, é, é, 6, i, i, y: Sceaux ; otherwise sk: 

Escaut. 
sch sh Rare: Boscherville. 

t —,t Generally mute when final or in final ts: Belfort, 
Petits Mulets; but not always: Sept ; some- 
times = s in ti followed by another vowel : 
e.g. National ; but not always : Armentietres ; 
otherwise = t. 

tch ch In foreign words : ‘Tchad. 

th t Sarthe. 

u ii Montlugon. (V. also under g.) 

ul, ul, uy ul Bressuire, Puy ; (but generally = 1 after g, ¢.v.: 
Guines). 
um, un (nasal)* Humbertville, Melun. 
Ww W Foreign to French proper, but common in Walloon 


names: Woévre, Longwy ; occasionally pr. v: 
Wimereux ; or u, in Breton: Aberwrach. 

X —,x,S Generally mute when final: Roubaix; but not 
always: Aix; s ina few words: six. (Bruxelles 
is pr. Briixél in Belgium, but Briisél by 
Frenchmen) ; otherwise as x. 


y y; 1 Consonantal as y: Yonne; otherwise asi: Vimy. 
ym (nasal)* = Rare. 
z —,Z Generally mute when final: Cimiez; otherwise 


as z: Rodez; (but Metz is pr. Mess). 
The French employ various orthographical signs :— 
(1) The apostrophe ’ to denote elision of final vowel: e.g. Céte d’Or. 
(2) The diaeresis or tréma ~ over e, i, u, when one of these vowels 
forms a dissyllable with a preceding vowel: e.g. Ai, Samoéns, 
St. Raphael ; except with e, which becomes é: e.g. Réunion. 
(3) The cedilla , under the letter c to give it the sound of s before 
a, 0, u: e.g. Alencon. 
(4) The hyphen, to join words together, very often used in place- 
names: e.g. Villers-Bretonneux, Bar-le-Duc, Chalons-sur-Marne. 
(5) Three accentsf : (1) acute ’ over e, used especially when followed 
by another vowel making a dissyllable with it: e.g. Orléans ; 
(ii) grave ‘ over a and e, especially over e when followed by a 
mute-vowelled syllable : e.g. Sevres ; (iii) circumflex * over any 
vowel, chiefly to denote contraction and especially the omission 
of s: e.g. St. Lo for St. Laudus, Nimes for Nismes (Nemausus). 
The definite article is very common in place-names: e.g. Le Havre, La 
Fere, Les Andelys. Lés means near: Villeneuve-lés-Avignon. 


* V. note above on nasal sounds. 
+ Generally omitted over capital letters. 
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LIAISON. 


Although many final consonants are mute in themselves, they are 
sounded when the next word begins with a vowel or mute h: e.g. Pont- 
Audemer, St. Hilaire ; in similar cases final s and x are pronounced as z: 
e.g. Forges-les-Eaux, Abbaye aux Hommes. The t of the conjunction “Set” 
is never pronounced : e.g. Seine-et-Oise. 


FRENCH SPELLING OF NON-FRENCH NAMES. 


An exhaustive treatise on this subject is to be found in Knox’s “ Rules 
for the Transliteration of Place-Names occurring on Foreign Maps” (War 
Office, 1906), pp. 8-26. A phonetic system has been approved by the 
Paris and the Marseille Geographical Societies, but it has not come into 
common use; and the spellings actually found in French authorities 
generally follow the ordinary French usage. The following is an abstract 
of this system, which is very similar to R.G.S. II. :— 

c is discarded. 

ch (French) is written sh. 

ch (English) is written tch (ch in R.G.S. IL). 

€ must never be mute. 

eu is written ce (0 in R.GSS. II.). 

h is always pronounced (gh, kh, dh, th, are as in R.G.S, IT.). 
i when a semivowel is replaced by y. 

j is the French j (zh in R.GSS. II.). 

j (English) is written dj (j in R.G.S. IT.). 

fi represents the sound of French gn (ny, n’ in R.G.S. IT.). 
ou (French).is written u. 

q is discarded. 

u (French) is written u. 

x is discarded (retained in R.GS. II.). 

The lengthening of a vowel is indicated by the circumflex accent, and 
an interruption of the voice by an apostrophe. 


In recent maps of the Belgian Congo the Institut Cartographique 
Militaire appears to use g, k, sh, u in the English manner, but dj and tsh 
for English j and ch. 


Romanian. 


OMANIAN is in structure a Romance language, but in vocabulary 

more than half Slavonic, besides including many words borrowed 

from Greek, Magyar, ‘Turkish, &c. It is written in the Latin character, 
with diacritical marks to represent Slavonic sounds. 

The spelling of Romanian place-names was until recently in a very 
chaotic condition, the various official maps sometimes showing as many as 
six different.forms for the same name, e.g. Bucurescli, Bucuresci, Bucu- 
rescii, Bucuresti, Bucurestil, and Bucuresti, for the capital, whose name is 
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really pronounced Bukuréshti (the last vowel being almost inaudible). 
Happily, Romanian orthography has recently undergone another of its 
frequent reforms, which has simplified the spelling by abolishing a number 
of unnecessary letters. 4d, é, é, 6, i, 6, ti are obsolete, and / nearly so. 

a, b, d, f, k, 1, m, n, 0, p, r, s, t, v, x, and z, are pronounced as in 
R.G.S. II. The following are different :— 


Rom. R.G.S. II. 


a a The “neutral vowel,” as e in French ze: Calarasi, pr. 
Kalarashi; when stressed, almost 6: Buz4u, pr. Buzé-u. 

a Oi A deep guttural o1 (like the Russian #1), formerly 
written i, which letter is still occasionally used. 

Cc ch,k ch before e, i: Cernavoda ; otherwise k. 

ch k Ciochina, pr. Chokina. 

e e, ye Often pr. ye, especially when initial: Enigea, pr. 


Yenija; when not stressed before a vowel, becomes 
almost y and then is hardly heard after c and g: 
Oradea, pr. Orddya. 


g j,g ~ Soft before e andi: Dobrogea, Giurgiu ; otherwise hard. 
gh g Hard g before e andi: Ghergani. 

h h, kh Hard h, almost kh: Hreatca, pr. Khryatska. 

1 i, y When not stressed before a vowel, becomes y, and then 


after c, g, and s almost disappears in pronunciation ; 
when final, pr. very short: lasi, pr. Ydshi. 


(i) — Mostly obsolete except as initial: pronounced like 4 
(9.v.). 
j zh French j: Jilavele. 
(k) k Only found in foreign words. 
oa (6) wa Formerly written 6: Timisoara, pr. Timishwdra. 

ou 0 Almost as in Joti: Nou, pr. NO. 

8 sh Sisesti. 

t ts Galati (Galatz). 

u u, W When not stressed before a vowel, almost becomes w: 


Sacuesc, pr. Sakwesk. Otherwise u, but when final 
pr. very short. 
(y) — Only found in foreign words. 


4 


The only stress-accents are the °, used to differentiate similarly-spelt 
words with different meanings, and the ‘ on words, mostly Turkish, ending 
in stressed a. 


Other Romance Languages. 


ARDINIAN is the most archaic of the Romance languages, retaining a 

number of Latin words unchanged. ‘There are two main dialects, 

that of Logudoro in the north of Sardinia, and that of Cagliari in the 
south, the latter having certain Catalan elements. 
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IR ee. is an ancient Romance language spoken in south-east 
Switzerland, but not politically recognised. It consists of two 
dialects, Romonsch in the Biindner Oberland and Hinter Rhein district, 
and Ladin in the Engadine and parts of south Tirol. 


ROVENCAL, as at present spoken and written, is a considerably 
modified form of Old Provencal, which almost died out as a literary 
language in the 15th century and lingered on practically as a patois until 
the revival by the Félibrige in the latter half of the 19th century. ‘There 
are several dialects, extending over the whole of the south of France. The 
most noteworthy feature in the pronunciation is that Latin au, which in 
other languages has become o (0 in R.G:S. II].), remains the distinct 
diphthong au. 


ALLOON, spoken in southern Belgium and the adjoining parts of 
France, is a distinct branch of the Romance languages, having 
some Teutonic elements and differing from French mainly in (1) the 
retention of w (sometimes pronounced v, but generally w) in Teutonic 
words where French has g or gu; (2) the retention of the w sound in 
Latin qu, sometimes rendered cou or cu; (3) the pronunciation of ch 
as in English, not as in French; (4) the retention of s before t and 
other consonants. The following are typical Walloon names :—Longwy, 
Warneton, Wasquchal, Warchin, Le Quesnoy, Le Chesne, Nismes, Stenay, 
Festubert. 


ATALAN, spoken in N.E. Spain, is akin to Provengal, and differs 
from Castilian Spanish in the pronunciation of final ch as k (not 
as ch), g before e and i as j (not as kh), ll as | (not as ly), ny before 
a consonant as n’ (not as ni); e.g. Vich pr. Vik, Girona pr. Jirona, Ripoll 
pr. Ripol, Arenys pr. Aren’s. The letter f is not used, being replaced 
by ny, e.g. Catalunya. The following are examples of Catalan names 
taken from the 1:100,000 map: Riu Ebre, Golf de Sant Jordi, Port dels 
Alfacs, Vilanova, Lleida, Seu d’Urgell, where the Spanish maps have Rio 
Ebro, Golfo de S. Jorge, Puerto de los Alfaques, Villanueva, Lérida, Seo de 
Urgel. | 
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SLAVONIC. 
Russian. 


USSIAN (properly “Great” Russian) is the principal Slavonic lan. 
guage using the Cyrillic alphabet, the latter being largely based on 
the Greek, but including some letters of unknown, possibly Eastern, origin. 
The rules for pronunciation and accent are so complicated, and contain 
sO many exceptions, that it would be out of place to give them here. For 
these and other reasons it has been decided, after full consideration, that 
Russian words will be spelt, not as they are pronounced, but as they are 
written; in fact, a letter-for-letter transliteration will be adopted. ‘This 
contradicts to some extent the general aim of R.G.S. II., i.e. that a name 
should, as far as possible, be spelt as it is locally pronounced ; but the 
reader with some acquaintance with Russian will probably recognise the 
correct pronunciation. 

The following Table is substantially the same as that in Knox’s “* Rules 
for the Transliteration of Place-Names” adopted by the General Staff for 
the 1/million map (compiled at the R.G.S.), and differs from the old 
R.G.S. system in transliterating m as j, and not as zh, for reasons given 
under the R.G.S, II. Rules (p. xiii). 


RuSSIAN TRANSLITERATION TABLE. 
RUSSIAN CHARACTERS, 
Printed. Cursive. Translit. 


A a Aa a 
Bb 6 Ghde b 


B 8s BB 6 Vv But pr. f at the end of a word: IIckos, 
pr. Pskof. 


rosy J§2e g,h __h, when it stands for h in foreign words ; 
otherwise g. Pr. (but not translit.) v 
in the genitive termination -ro, pr. -vo 


Ee €ée e Often pronounced ye, especially when 
initial: Exarepinorpaz, pr. Yekat- 
yerinograd ; Iapckoe Cexo, pr. Tsar- 
skoye Syeld. But the y sound is 
absorbed by a preceding #, 4, mI, or UL: 
Uepunimes, pr. Chernoishef. 


(E) (8) (e) Pronounced o or yo: e.g. UépHoe, trans- 
lit. Chernoe, but pr. Chérnoye. The 
letter € only appears in educational 
books ; elsewhere it is represented by 
the simple e: Lerp, Kumuuess, pr 
Pyotr, Kishinyof. It is always stressed. 
Also used for rendering German o. 
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RUSSIAN CHARACTERS. 
Printed. 


mx KH HC Ife 


a 


Cursive. 


3 92 


Translit. 


j 


m 


RUSSTAN 


Pronounced as zh or French j (v. R.G.S. 
IT. Rules, p. xiii). English j is rendered 
by am. 

Also used for rendering German s when 
pr. z. 


After # and m pr. nearly as I (¢.v.). 


Recently abolished, and replaced by n. It 
was used before vowels and in the word 
Mipb (=world) and its compounds. 


A short 1, to be omitted (in transliteration) 
after Hand 1. Only used in diphthongs. 


When not before a soft vowel (e, H, A, 10) 
or b, it has a guttural or velar sound 
somewhat as in the Scots pronunciation 
of Blair Atholl; Boara, Volga, but 
O.ibra, Ol’ga. 


In the rendering of Chinese, n corresponds 
tong, Hbton: YUan Uyns, Chang Chun. 


When not accented, pronounced as the 
‘‘ neutral vowel” (a): Wojgorscr, 
Podolsk, pr. Paddl’sk ; otherwise as o 
in droth, almost aw. 


Pr. distinctly. 
Always sharp. 


h, when it stands for h in foreign words ; 
otherwise kh. | 


Also used for rendering German s in sp, st. 


(“hard mute”) almost always a terminal: 
not pronounced. Recently abolished. 


“hard,” almost a guttural Oi, as 1 In grim 
pronounced in the throat and with 
clenched teeth: Kpstu (the Crimea) pr. 
Kroim. 


* Formerly m. 
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RuSSIAN CHARACTERS, 


Printed. Cursive. Translit. 

B 8B b% ; (“soft mute”) softens previous consonant, 
making d, 1, n, t, &c., into d’, 1’, n’, t’, &c. 

pb +t J66 766* ¢ Recently abolished, and replaced by e. 
It was usually pronounced ye and for- 
merly so transliterated. 

9 a @ 3 e Long 6. When dotted (3), it stands for 
Swedish 0, as in Dago, &c. In the 
rendering of Chinese, X9 corresponds 

to Ho. 

0 w FO w yu _— Also used for rendering German i. 

A a 9 g ya 

08 e & e f Recently abolished, and replaced by #. 

Voy i Very rare ; recently abolished. 


6, B, T, I, ®, 3, are pronounced as f, @, EB, T, Wm, and c, when they come 
at the end of a word or before one of these letters: e.g. Kasna3 is 
pronounced Kafkas; Kio310B as Kozlof. 


Ukrainian and Ruthenian. 


KRAINIAN is spoken in the parts of Russia south-west of Chernigov, 

Kharkov, and the Donets. It is also spoken, with a few peculiari- 

ties, in E. Galicia, Carpathian Ruthenia (a district in E. Czechoslovakia), 

and in the N. parts of Bukovina and Bessarabia, and was there called by 
the Austrians Ruthenian (a word of Polish origin) or Red Russian. 

The Ukrainian or Little Russian language, akin to Great Russian, is 
written in the Cyrillic character, but the alphabet differs from the Great 
Russian in omitting }, H, ‘b, 9, 6, Vv, and in adding r,e,i. The principal 
differences of pronunciation are that r= h, while r = g (occurring mostly 
in foreign words) ; e =e pure, while ¢ = ye; i =i pure, while i = yi; 1 is 
midway between the Great Russian u and , as English i in “in.” The 
love of i in various forms is the chief characteristic of Ukrainian. 

Examples of Ukrainian names with Great Russian equivalents :— 


* Thus mostly in Bulgarian maps, 


Ukrainian. Transliteration. Great Russian. Transliteration. 
— Kuis Kiyiv Kies Kiev 

XapkEiB Kharkiv XapbEOB Khar’kov 
YepuHiris Chernihiv epHuros Chernigov 
Ozeca Odesa Orzecca, Odessa 
O1zekcaHIpia Oleksandriya AadeKcaHIpla Aleksandriya 
Mapiyniab Mariupi!’ Mapiynoib Mariupol’ 
WopuHe mope Chorne More UépHoe mope Chernoe More 
Mukorais Mikolayiv Huko.1aes Nikolaev 
Salopinua Zaporijjya danopombe Zaporoj’e 
Crapo611bcbk Starobil’s’k Crapo6e1nck Starobel’sk 
OxtTupka Okhtirka AXTHpka Akhtirka 
AHinpo Dnipro uenp Dnepr 


40: UKRAINIAN AND RUTHENIAN 


Ruthenian, as spoken in Carpathian Ruthenia in eastern Czechoslovakia, 
is very far from having a settled orthography, but, as written in the official 
Statisticky Lexikon, it appears to resemble Great Russian more closely 
than Ukrainian. It employs the letter 6 (=i or yi), fi before a vowel as 
well as after, e¢ as in Ukrainian, m as in Great Russian. 


UKR. R.G.S. II. 


A a a 

B 6 b 

BB v Pr. u when final, making diphthong with preceding 
vowel: Xapkis, pr. Kharkiu. 

r fr h | 

I fr g 

5] d 

Ee e 

Ge ye 

Se j_—sOPP. as in French ( = zh sound in R.G.S. II.). 

3. 3 Z 

Mi og 1 1 as in “in.” 

MH fi 1 

I i 1 

i i yl 

K k k 

Io64 l 

M wm» m 

H u n 

QO o O 

YT ou p 

Pp r 

C Cc S 

T fT t 

y sy u 

P f 

xX Xx kh 

IT w ts 

Ls ch 

Jit om sh 

Wo ow sheh 

IO 0 yu 

7 ya 

b .b , Softens previous consonant. Note the common ter- 


mination -CbkK. 
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Bulgarian. 


ULGARIAN is a Slavonic language using the Cyrillic alphabet, and 
is closely akin to (Great) Russian, though considerably simplified. 
It has a definite article, suffixed, -1b, Ta, -to, pl. -Th, -rb, -rTa. 
The alphabet differs from the Russian (¢.v., pp. 37-39) in omitting i, H, 
9, 0, and v, and in adding #& and i-m. 
Bulgarian cursive characters resemble Russian. , i-m ate written 


vk, Gk. 


The principal differences of pronunciation are as follows :— 

e at the beginning of a word or a syllable is pr. ye, sometifhes 
written 1t-e; otherwise it =e. 

wm (shch in Russian) is pr. sht. 

© (Russian ‘‘hard mute”) is mute at the end of a word, but in the 
middle of a word = practically the “ neutral vowel ” (e) (like 
the e in French je): e.g. Tpbus, Trn, pr. Tren. 

B (Russian “soft mute”) softens the preceding letter at the end of a 
word: e.g. -Hb = -n’, &c.; but in the middle of the word 1s 
often confused with ‘, and is similarly pronounced as e 


% (ye in Russian) is pr. e in the Western dialect, and ya in the 
Eastern dialect when the following syllable contains a hard 
vowel (a, 0). 
wm the old Slavonic nasal, is now generally confused with & and b as e. 
i-m the same sound as m preceded bya y sound, is now obsolescent, 
and is generally replaced by 4. 
N.B.—It must be remembered that although, as in Russian, the x is 
pronounced zh, yet, according to R.G.S. II. rules, it has to be transliterated 
from Bulgarian maps as j. 


-Serbo-Croatian. 


INGUISTICALLY Serb and Croat are identical, the only distinc- 
tion being that the former (Serbian) is written in Cyrillic characters 
(according to a reformed phonetic orthography introduced about 1840 by 
the philologist Vuk Karadzi¢, and differing in several particulars from the 
Great Russian), while the latter (Croatian) is written in Latin characters 
(“latinica,” pr. latinitsa), adapted phonetically by the use of diacritical signs. 
In general, Orthodox Serbs and Montenegrins (and some Moslem 
Bosnians) use the Cyrillic alphabet, while the Catholic Croats, &c., use 
the Latinica. 

The literary dialect, which is spoken over the greater part of the king- 
dom, has three important sub-dialects differing in the rendering of the Old 
Slavonic % as e, je, andi: (1) the “e” sub-dialect of Serbia proper and the 
country north of the Danube ; (2) the “je” (ye) sub-dialect, predominating 
in Croatia, Bosnia, Hercegovina, and Montenegro; (3) the m (i) sub-dialect, 
found in parts of Dalmatia. ‘The following examples illustrate the differ- 
ences: Cnet, Spljet, would be pronounced in (1) Splet, in (2) Splyet, in 
(3) Split; pena, reka, in (1) reka, in (2) riyeka [N.B. Rijeka = Fiume], 
in (3) rika; Bbeorpay, Beograd, in (1) Bedgrad, in (2) and (3) Bidgrad. 
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According to Rule 3 of R.G.S.II., the Croatian (‘latinica”) spelling 
of place-names will be adhered to; but for purpose of pronunciation the 
R.G.S. II. equivalents are given herewith. 


CYRILLIC. ‘* LATIN.” 
Printed. Cursive. (Croat.) R.G.S. II. 
A a Q@da A a a 
B 6 G&G SS B b b 
B Bp 8 8 Vey Vv 
Yr .r J 2 G g g 
A rt 2 g Dd d 
D 4) ay, d’,j Between j in “June” and d 
y, d’,j Between j in “June” an 
Bb BBG) Gp gj in “dune”: ‘Fakopua, 
yi p} Dj dj | Dakovica, pr. Dydkovitsa. 
Ee & e E e e 
SY HE KW % & zh TlomapesBau, Pozarevac, pr. 
Pozharevats. 
3 8 oe °°? Z 2 Z 
1 WZ u I i i 
Jj J / J j y Jyrociapuja, Jugoslavija, pr. 
Yugoslavia (conv.); but=1 
after a vowel in diph- 
thongs before a consonant 
or final: Ipu6o0j, Priboj, 
pr. Priboi. 
K HK # K k k 
b b Wb av Lj) Wy ly,’ IUxsesna, Pljevlja, pr. Plye- 
viya. 
Mu M a M m m 
H H YH H N n n 
hb wm F6 «#4 Nj nj ny,n’ Iberymu, Njegusi, pr. Nye- 
gushi. 
0 0 0 o O o O 
Non §& ada P p p 
P p £ pre Rt r See also below. 
C c @ e S os S 
T +t Fl wm T t t 
Rt ARAR C 4G ty,t’,ch Between ch in “choose” and 


t in “creature”: Buaeka, 
Bile¢a, pr. Biletya. At the 
end of a word, if required 
to betransliterated, itshould 
be given as-ch: Hurmuh, 
Niksié = Nikshich.* 


* This ruling is in deference to the fact that the very numerous patronymics ending in 
-i¢, such as Pasi¢, Vukoti¢, &c., have almost universally been transliterated as -ich (or -itch). 
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CYRILLIC. *S LATIN.” 
Printed. Cursive. (Croat.) R.G.S. II. 
y y Yy Y 1 U u 
bb D & F f f 
X x XY «x H h kh,h Pr. h before a vowel. 
mu 2% gu C c ts IllaGay, Sabac, pr. Shabats. 
GY y © wr CGC 8 ch Kuyeso, Kicevo, pr. Kichevo. 
Il y U “Zu Dz dZ,¢ j Wen, Dzep, pr. Jep. 
mm @ u ae: sh Hum, Nis, pr. Nish. 


The mute letters of Old Slavonic (% and b) have been eliminated. 
D, j, 5, ®, i, and y are not found in Great Russian. 


In the Serbo-Croat language the rules of accentuation play a very 
important part. There are four accents, varying in length and musical 
intonation: (1) long rising (’): péxa, reka = river; (2) long falling (~): 
rpax, grad = town; (3) short rising (*),: cé10, selo = village; (4) short 
falling (‘‘): jésepo, jezero = lake; the distinction between (3) and (4) is 
slight. The marks of accentuation are not used except to distinguish two 
words of different meaning spelled alike. 


The letter p (r) may occasionally represent a syllable, in which case it 
is a rolled r preceded by a slight neutral vowel sound (thus, ¢77); e.g 
Cp6uja, Srbija, pr. Serrbiya. On rare occasions it can stand as a vowel 
next to another vowel, forming a dissyllable with it; it is then written p, 


Slovene. 


LOVENE (Slovenski), spoken in the extreme north-west region of 

Yugoslavia and beyond the Austrian and Italian frontiers, is closely 

allied to Croat and uses the same alphabet, omitting a, ¢, g. The special 
points to notice in the pronunciation are as follows :— 


e has various sounds: (1) e short, (2) e long, (3) very short neutral vowel. 
is (1) short, (2) broad. , 
at the beginning of a syllable before a consonant, or at the end of a 
word, sometimes of a syllable, after a vowel, is pronounced like a 
short u: e.g. Vrh, pr. Urkh; Triglav, pr. Triglau; Radovljica, pr. 
Radoiilyitsa. [But Slivnica, pr. Slivnitsa.] 
1 after a vowel in certain words is pronounced like v (a short u) : Topols- 
Cica, pr. Topdtishchitsa. [But Celje, pr. Tsélye; Prevalje, pr. 
Prévalye.] — 


Tke other letters are as in Croat. 
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Czech (Bohemian). 


i ESKY, conventionally Czech (Polish for Cech, pr. Chekh, which 
strictly means “a Cech (man)”), is a western Slavonic language 
written in the Latin character, with diacritical marks. The stress is 
always on the first syllable and is never shown by the accent ’, which 
simply indicates a long vowel. | 
a, b, d, e, h, i, k, m, n, 0, p, Ss, t, u, v, z, are identical with the 
corresponding letters in R.G.S. II. The letters f, g, q, x, occur only in 
foreign words. ‘The following are different :— 
CzecH. R.G.S. II. 


Cc ts Pardubice, pr. Pardubitse. 
é ch Gechy (= Bohemia), pr. Chékhi. 


ch kh Chrudim, pr. Khriidyim. Follows h in the alphabet. 
d,d’ dy,d’  -Zd’dr, pr. Zhdyar. 


dz j Dzban, pr. Jban. 
é,é ye Short, as in yef: Mésto, pr. Myésto. 
J y,- Jihlava, pr. Yihlava. With a preceding vowel (before 


a consonant or when final) it is the semivowel -1, 
forming a diphthong: Nejdek, pr. Neidek ; Voj- 
téchov, pr. Voityekhof. 


] l, zl Generally =1; but between two consonants it 1s 
syllabic, as ul in dificult: Plzen, pr. Pelzen’. 
n ny, n’ Stankov, pr. Stan’kof. 
ou 6) As in doth: Beroun, pr. Béron. 
r Yr, wr Generally = r, stronger than in English and articulated 


with the tip of the tongue; but between two ‘con- 
sonants it is syllabic: Brno, pr. Bwrno, 


I rzh Nyzany, pr. Nirzhani. 
8 sh Litomysl, pr. Litomishl. 
t, t? ty, t’ Unhost’, pr. Unhosht’. 
a i Krdltiv Dvir, pr. Kralif Dvir. 
y 1 Always a vowel. 
Z zh Zatec, pr. Zhatets. 


The “soft” letters b, d, d’, dz, dz, g, h, v, z, Z, are sounded at the end 
of a word or before the “hard” letters p, t, t’, c, ¢, k, ch, f, s, 8, as the 
corresponding hard letters, e.g. b is sounded p, d is sounded t, and so 
on: Lobkovice, pr. Lépkovitse ; Slavkov, pr. Slafkof; Zbiroh, pr. Zbirokh. 
Conversely, the “‘ hard” letters coming before “soft” letters, except v, are . 
sounded soft, e.g. k is sounded g, &c.; but this occurs infrequently. 

d,n, t, before i, i, are pronounced dy, ny, ty: Divisov, pr. Dyivishof ; 
Konice, pr. Konyitse; Prachatice, pr. Prakhatyitse. 
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Slovak. 


LOVAK, properly Slovensky (Slovak meaning “a Slovak (man)”), 
is little more than a dialect of Czech, properly Cesky. Its 
orthography was reformed in the middle of the rgth century on lines 
parallel to that of Czech; but the Slovak alphabet omits the Czech letters 
é, ¥, i, and adds 4, I’, 6. As in Czech, the stress is always on the first 
syllable, and the accent ’ indicates a long vowel. The long semivowels 
l', and f are obsolete. “Soft” and “hard” letters are dealt with as in 
Czech; and d, n, t, before e, as weil as before i, i, are pronounced dy, 
ny, ty: Lucéenec, pr. Luchenyets: Teplicka, pr. Tyéplichka. 
The following letters vary from Czech :— 


SLOVAK. R.G-.S. II. . 
ai Short: Svaty (= Saint). 


a 
(1"] ull Obsolete. The neutral vowel with an | sound strung 
out. 
!’ ly, = Kral’ovany, pr. Kraélyovanoi. 
9) wo Hork4, pr. Hworka. 
[r] urr Obsolete. ‘The neutral vowel with a rolled r. 
y Ol Guttural i, like Russian w. 
Polish. 


OLISH is a Slavonic language, akin to Russian but written in the 
Latin character. 

The stress is always on the penultimate syllable, but is never shown by 
an accent; 0, ¢, &c., are distinct letters. 

The letters q, v, x, are not used. 

The accented letters ¢, n, 8, Z, represent really the simple letters c, n, s, z, 
followed by y. 

a, b, d, e, f, g, h, 1, k, 1, m, n, 0, p, r, s, t, u, z, are identical with those 
R.G.S. II. letters. ‘The following are different :— 
PoutisH. R.G.S. II. 


a — A nasalised sound like the French o#: e.g. Wagrowiec, 
pr. Vorgrdévyets; Chrzaszczew, pr. Khzhozshchef. 

Cc ts Pilica, pr. Pilitsa: Plock, pr. Pwotsk. c before i is 
pr. as ¢ (g.v.) : Ciechanéw, pr. Tsyekhdnuf. 

é ts’ Really a Jiquid ts. When final, nearly ch: Prypeé, pr. 
Pripech. 

ch kh Chelm, pr. Khelm ; pr. and spelled Kholm in Russian. 

Cz ch Szezuczyn, pr. Shchtchin. 

dz ts, dz When final, ts: Powidz; otherwise dz. 

dz dz’ 46dZ, pr. Wudz’ (almost as in Woodsia). 


dz j Rare: Dzuryn, pr. Jurin. 
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PouisH. R.G.S. II. 


e ait A nasalised sound like the French zz in dn: e.g 
Czestochowa, pr. Chdmstokhdéva; Ostroleka, pr. Ostro- 
wanka. 

i 1 Before a vowel is pronounced y: e.g. Miechow is pr. 
Myékhuf. 

j y,-l Jaroslaw, pr. Yardswaf. With a preceding vowel (before 


a consonant or when final) it is the semivowel -i, 
forming a diphthong: Wojnica, pr. Voinitsa. 

q 1,11, w A hard 1 pronounced far back in the throat and con- 
sequently approaching w: e.g. Lowicz is almost pr. 
Wovich. In Galicia =] guttural like Russian 4 (¢.z.). 


n ny, n’ Wielunh, pr. Vyelun’. 

6 u Sokolow, pr. Sokéwuf: quite distinct from plain o. 

IZ zh The r is not sounded: Brzezany, pr. Bzhezhdani; 
Przemyésl, pr. Pzhémishl. 

S S Before 1 is pr. as 8 (z. below): SiedIce, pr. Syedltse ; 
otherwise = s. 

8 sy, s’ Approximating to a thin sh: Sroda, pr. almost Shroda. 

S¢ shch Approximately: Brze&é, pr. Bzheshch. 

SZ sh Kalisz, pr. Kalish. 

Ww v, f Warszawa (Warsaw), pr. Varshdva; final w is pr. f: 
Ostréw, pr. Ostruf. 

1 Always a vowel pr. like those in f:¢y: Gostynin, Tykocin. 

Z Z Before i is pr. as Z (v. below): Kozienice, pr. Kozye- 
nitse ; otherwise = z; (but see cz, dz, rz, sz). 

Z ZY, Z Approximating to a thin zh; infrequent. 

zh French j: Ziomza, pr. Womzha. 


Final soft consonants are pronounced hard: e.g. final b, d, g, Z, and w, 
become p, t, k, sh, and f respectively. But this does not apply to Z. 


Other Slavonic Languages. 


HITE RUSSIAN, spoken in the region of Vitebsk, Mogilev, 
Minsk, and Mozir, 1s little more than a dialect of Great Russian, 
influenced in pronunciation by Polish. The predominant vowel is a. The 
alphabet includes the letter y, used 1n certain positions for Ukrainian B (¢.v.): 
Ilaxpoycri = Great Russian [loxposeruit. 


7” ASHUBE, properly KASZUB, spoken by a people living along the 
kK Baltic coast on the borders of West Prussia and Pomerania (the 
latter being a word of Slavonic origin meaning “along the sea”), is 
closely akin to Polish, but has some additional nasal and other vowels 
and a mobile accent. 
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ORB, or WENDISH, has two dialects: (1) High, in Ober-Lausitz 

(Hormja Luzica) N.E. of Dresden with capital at Bautzen (Budysin), 

(2) Low, in Nieder-Lausitz (Dolna Quzyca) S.E. of Berlin with capital at 

Kottbus (Chdsébuz). They appréximate to Czech but have certain features 
in common with Polish. 


BALTIC. 


Lithuanian. 


ITHUANIAN (Lietuviskai) forms with Lettish and Old Prussian 

(now extinct) a distinct group of the Indo-European languages ; 

they are, however, sometimes classed as a Baltic branch of the Slavonic 

group, to which they are nearest akin. The pronunciation of the Lithuanian 
letters is constant, and much resembles Polish. The stress is mobile. 

a, ai, au, d, ei, f (in foreign words only), g, h (in foreign words only), 

i (short), k, m, n, 0, p, r, S, t, u, v, Z, are identical with the corresponding 

letters in R.G.S. II. The following are different :— 


LITHUANIAN. R.G:S. II. 


aely Pr. somewhat longer than the ordinary vowels, and 
in certain districts nasally : Kursiu jlanka. 
Cc ts Leckava. 
é ch Krin¢éinas. 
ch kh In foreign words only. 
dz j Alsédziai. 
a Utena. 
© é Klaipeda. 
lai yel Approximately : Siauliai. 
j y Joniskis. 
] ] Before a, 0, u, or when final, is hard like Polish 1: 
Lapés, Luksiai; 1 before e, i, y: Plateliai, 
Alytus. 
§ sh Telsiai, 
a a Long u: Jira. 
uo uda A slight neutral vowel sound after uo: Skuodas. 
y i Long: Anyks ial. 
Z zh Panevezys. 
Lettish. 


ETTISH or Latvian (LatvieSu valoda) is closely akin to Lithuanian 

but less archaic. It differs from Lithuanian in keeping the stress 

on the first syllable; this stress is very strong, but in good Lettish every 
syllable is distinctly pronounced, and it is dialectical to swallow the 
final syllable. By an official regulation the German Gothic characters 
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have been abandoned, and from the rst July, 1921, all official institutions 
had to adopt the Latin characters with the use of diacritical marks in the 
Slavonic manner. Thus, fd) has been replaced by 8, fd) by Z, tf by ¢, 
j by z, 3 by c, w by v, ee by ie, § after a vowel by the long sign ~ placed 
over the vowel; and the liquefying of a consonant is indicated by an 
inverted comma or cedilla instead of by a stroke through the Gothic letter. 
Until the printing presses have been adapted to the new orthography, the 
letters 8, Z, ¢, may be written with a cedilla instead of ~ (s, z,¢). This 
change from Gothic to Latin characters will naturally cause some confusion 
at first; there are Lettish maps in Latin characters which write sch, tsch, 
S, z, w, ee, h, with the old values of the German Gothic; and, no doubt, 
the old type will be used by newspapers for some time to come. 

a, ai, au, d, el, g, 1, k, 1, m, n, p, s, t, u, v, z, are identical with the 
corresponding letters in R.G.S. II.; f and ch are used in words of 
foreign origin only. The following are different :— 


LETTISH. R.G.S. II. 


Cc ts Auce, 
é, ¢ ch Lagi. 
e ea In some districts e is pronounced 4: Ventspils, 
locally pr. Vantspils ; but generally pr. e. 
ie ye, ya See preceding. This was written ee till recently : 
Leepaja, now Liepaja. 
g, g dy, d’ Geran, pr. Dyéran. 
-h h Now used in foreign words only, but formerly 


written after a vowel to lengthen it: Zehsis, 
now Césis. 


j y Jaunjelgava. 
k’, k ty, t’ Kekava, pr. Ty¢kava. 
Ls} ly, P Kark]i, pr. Karklyt. 
n,n ny, n’ Plavinas, pr. Plyavinyas. 
O ud u followed by slight neutral vowel sound: Grobiya, 
pr. Gruabinya. 
r Rolled r: Riga. 
r Jaya, pr. Yura. 


t 
8, $ sh Matisi. 

—[w] Vv Replaced by v: Latwija, now Latvija. 
Z, Z zh AZi. 
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OTHER INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 


Albanian. 


LBANIAN is the only surviving member of the Thraco-Illyrian 
languages which were spoken in the Balkan Peninsula in _pre- 
Hellenic times. It is one of the oldest and most interesting of the 
Indo-European tongues, related to but distinct from Greek, Latin, Slavonic, 
&c., though philologists find it difficult to determine how much of it is 
original and how much represents borrowings from neighbouring and 
invading races in the course of ages. The Albanian race and language 
are geographically divided by the river Shkumbi into two main divisions, 
both calling themselves Shqipétaré, Gegé to the north and Toské to the 
south. 

The Latin character has always been in use in Albania since the oldest 
documents, which date from the end of the 14th century; but a variety of 
special signs have been introduced from time to time to express the 
sounds dh, th, zh, &c. The Austrian and Italian schools have further 
complicated matters by using fresh methods of expressing the non-Latin 
sounds ; and, to make confusion worse confounded, the Greeks and Turks 
have endeavoured at various times to force on the Albanians alphabets in 
their own characters clumsily adapted to the needs of the Albanian 
language. Happily, in 1908 a uniform Latin alphabet was adopted 
throughout Albania, and also in the American colonies (where, however, 
the letter € is used for é), and is that given below; the so-called “ Greek ” 
and “Turkish” alphabets are also given, but have only a historical 
interest. In the Toské dialect the Gegé n 1s generally pronounced and 
often written r; hence, the form Shqiperia may be found for Shqipenia 
(= Albania). 

It may be noted that Albanian substantives, including place-names, 
have both an indefinite and definite form, i.e. the definite article is 
expressed by altering the termination ; thus, Shkodér, Vlore, Shkumbi, &c, 
(indefinite), may also be written Shkodra, Vlora, Shkumbin, &c. (definite). 

The particle i (fem. e) is similar to the Persian z2afat (p. 64): Mali i 
Skanderbegut, Mountains of Skanderbeg; Liqeni1 Presbés, Lake of Presba; 
Drin i zi, the Black Drin; Qaf’ e Qarrit, Pass of Qarri; Maj’ e Golishit, 
Peak of Golishi. 

The stress generally falls on the penultimate syllable, e.g. Shqipenfa, 
Déti i Adriatikut, Durrés, Gjinokastre ; but not always, e.g. Berdt, Elbasdn. 

There is now available a map of Albania drawn at Vienna on the scale 
of 1 : 200,000, in which most of the names are given in their native forms. 
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R.G.S. II. 


AS g 1n ague. 
English th in //:s. 


Mute in Gegé dialect. 


French j. 
English th in ¢hiséde. 


As k in Kez. 


Slavonic hard a, 1; pr. at 
the back of the throat. 


Weak. 


Strong. 


Almost kh. 


English j. 


GREEK es | 


Greek. 


REEK forms by itself one of the main branches of the Indo-European 
languages. Of the ancient dialects Attic has survived as the basis 
of modern Greek owing to its adoption by the Macedonian conquerors, and 
subsequently by the Eastern Roman Empire established at Byzantium. 
Modern Greek, as spoken by the people, has departed a long way from the 
language of Demosthenes ; but writers of the present day are making great 
efforts to restore the old classical purity. There are, in consequence, 
practically two languages, the popular and the literary. To a certain extent 
this distinction affects the place-names, e.g. the popular Sadovixy, transcr. 
Saloniké, 1s now being written @ecoadovixn, Thessaloniké, even in news- 
papers. | 

The pronunciation of modern Greek is unfamiliar to classical scholars ; 
e.g. 8 and 6 are pronounced v and dh (= th in they), the sounds of b and 
d being foreign to the Greeks and clumsily represented by pz and v7, 
though nowadays sometimes written 8 and 6. The vowels have not that 
variety of sound which might be expected; e.g. y, 7, t, v, €, ot, vty are all 
pronounced as i in R.G.S. II., while v in the diphthongs av, ev, nv, wv, 
becomes a consonant, v or f. The smooth and rough breathings ° ‘ are 
still written over initial vowels and p; but the rough, like the smooth, has 
no value; e.g. “EAAds is pronounced Ellas, and yépa as iméra. The 
accents of the grammarians are still employed in accordance with the old 
rules, and actually indicate the stressed syllable, but the three accents °~* 
ail have the same value. The accent is omitted when a word ts written 
entirely in capitals. Final v is often dropped in popular pronunciation 
(e.g. Kearov, Kiaton, becomes Kiato) ; and final -ov of the diminutive forms 
ending in -tov, -axvov, -apiov, &c., is also dropped, even in writing (e.g. 
vyoiov, diminutive of vycos = island, becomes vyoi, nési). Final s is 
never dropped; such incorrect forms as Volo for BéAos, Volos, arise 
through the dropping of the final v of the accusative case BoAorv, Volon, 
which is used in speaking of going to Volos. 

The transliteration of Greek presents peculiar difficulties owing to the 
conventional forms that have been established by familiarity with the 
ancient language. For the sake of maintaining these conventions it has 
been considered desirable to break certain of the rules in the R.GSS. II. 
system, as follows :—y 1s to be transcribed é, though pronounced as i in 
R.G.S. IL, e.g. "A@nvat, Athénai ; at, «1, o1, ov, are to be transcribed ai, ei, 
ol, ou, though pronounced as e or 4, i, i, u, respectively ; and v is to be 
transcribed y when pronounced i, e.g. "OAvuzos, Olympos, and v when 
pronounced f (and v), e.g. Hetpasevs, Peiraievs, pronounced Pire-efs ; whilst 
¢ is to be transcribed in the old way as ph, though pronounced f, and 6 
as d, though pronounced dh. The letter y presents various difficulties, 
which are explained in the Table. £ is transcribed as pronounced, v. 
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The « subscript in a, 7, w (written alongside in the case of capitals, At, 
Hz, Q) has no effect on the vowels except to lengthen them, and has only 
a grammatical importance. If two vowels form a dissyllable, the second 
bears the mark of diaeresis *; e.g. ai, ev, &c. For the sake of complete- 
ness, it may be mentioned that the question mark is written ; and the colon 
or semi-colon 1s written ° 

[ It will be noticed that Greek cursive characters present several unfamiliar 
forms, many being liable to confusion with different letters in Cyrillic. | 

The following Transcription Table practically follows that of the Hellenic 
Society, which, however, uses ch for x. 


GREEK. R.G.S. II. 
Transcrip- 

Printed. Cursive. Name. tion. Pronunciation. 

A,a Acta Alpha a a | 

Au, at al e between e and a4: Aéyavor, tr. 
Aigaion, pr. Eghéon ; *A67- 
vat, tr. Athénai, pr. Athina. 

Av, av av av before vowels and 8, y, 4, ¢, 

: A, P, ¥, p: MavpoBorvr, pr. 

Mavrovuni. 


av af before 6, x, €,7, 0,7, 4, x, W: 
NavraAvov, pr. Nafplion. 

B, f, 6 B 6 6 Véta Vv v_ BodAos, pr. Volos. 
Tr, y of vY Gamma g gh before a, at, av, 0, ov, w, wr, 
and before consonants (ex- 

cept y, k, ¢ x). 
g y before ¢, e, 7, +, ot, v, ve: 
“Ayvoy, tr. Agion, pr. Ayion. 
n ng before y, x, €& xX: “Ayxtados, 


Ankhialos. 

Dy, ye (y) y in foreign words for y. 

ae (G) g initial g in foreign words:: 
Tider. 


A, 8 w)) SS Delta d dh (i.e. as th in ¢hey): Aidnwes, 
tr. Aidépsos, pr. Edhipsds. . 


BE, «€ EE&Eece Epsilon e e short as in Get. 
Eu, e el 1 IInveos, tr. Péneios, pr. Pinids. 
Ev, ev ev ev before vowels and 8, y, 4, & 
A, Hv, p: EvBoua, tr. Evvoia, 
pr. Evvia. 
ev ef before all other consonants : 


Ile:pacevs, tr. Peiraievs, pr. 
Pire-éfs. 


GREEK 53 
GREEK. R.G.S. II. 
Transcrip- 
Printed. Cursive. Name. tion. Pronunciation. 


Z,¢ vod Aé Zéta z(z) ds,z in Slav words also for 2=zh. 


H, 7 Mn Eta é 
Hv, yu év | 
év 
046353 9 oO Theta th 
Ie JSJSet Iota 1 
K, x A wu Kappa k 


A,X aw A 4 ~=«Lamda l 


Mp SMI wy My (pr. Mi) m 
Ma, pa (b) 
mp 
N,v WV Iv Ny (pr. Ni) n 
Nr, vt (d) 
nt 


a, é JZ ia Xi x 
OG o 


O, o Omikron 0 
Ou, ov O1 
Ov, ov, 8 ou (u) 
Il, x IC x@ Pi Pp 


P, p, p* f 2 2) Ro r 


2o,st £& ectet Sigma s (sh) 
T, 7 TG Tz Tav t 
TZ, 4 (j) 
To, to ts(ch) 
Y, v 9) 2] Ypsilon y 
Yu, ve : yl 


1 


if 
th 


nd 


1 


i 


Kydiooos, tr. Képhissos, pr. 
Kifisds. 

before vowels and 8, y, 8, & 
A, My Vy po 

before all other consonants. 

as in thistle. 


pr. y before vowels in some 
foreign words. 

except after y (initial): 
see Ix. 


in foreign words for b: Ka- 
papmovpovv, Karaburun. 

Téuzy; but pr. mp when 
brought together in com- 
pounds. 


in foreign words for d: Nria, 
pr. Dia. 


"ArakdvTn; but pr. nt when 
brought together in com- 
pounds, — 


Oiry, tr. Oité, pr. Iti. 


(as French oz): Podpa, Goura. 
In foreign words for u. 


but see pr. | 


in foreign words also for sh. 


but see v7. 
in foreign words for j: Ka- 
parfaxuot, Karajakoi. 


Kapéitoa, Karditsa. In foreign 
words also forch: Maraov- 
Ko[30, Machukovo. 


but see av, ev, nv, ov, wv. 


“Ayuid, tr. Agyia, pr. Ayyid. 


* Thus written when initial ; double r is written pA. t+ Thus written when final. 
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GREEK, R.G.S. II. 
Transcrip- 
Printed. Cursive. Name. tion. Pronunciation. 


%¢ PP G@ Phi ph(f) fin foreign words for f. 
Xx X XH Khi kh(h)~ kh_ but almost h before e, e, 7, 


| t, ol, v, ve: XiAcadov, tr. 
Khiliadou, pr. Hiliadhu. 
In foreign words also for h. 


wy SY Psi ps ps 


Qo BG w Omega o between English and Italian 
long o: “A@ws, Athos, 

Qu, wo OV ov before vowels and 8, y, 6, & 
Ay Py Vy p- 


of before all other consonants. 


Armenian. 


RMENIAN (2, = Hai) stands by itself among Indo-European 
tongues and has an alphabet of its own. It has borrowed much 
from surrounding languages, especially Persian. The purest Armenian is 
spoken in the eastern highlands. ‘The stress is always on the last syllable, 
except that final », the “neutral” vowel, throws the stress back on to the 
penultimate. The marks of punctuation are , (comma), - (colon), : (full- 
stop). The interrogation mark “and the exclamation mark “ are placed 
over the stressed vowel of the emphatic word. ‘The acute accent ” is 
used to indicate emphasis, and the grave accent ‘, written after a word, 
expresses a short pause. The “ Iron Script,” which was in use from the 
12th to the 18th century, is now used as equivalent to italics. 


ARMENIAN. R.G.S. II. 
Oo a 
p E b Explosive: Puwpbpz = Baberd. 
, 2 k Hard, between k and g: Pus gphewhq = Bakrevand. 
i + d Explosive : UW s%au%_ = Vanand (Kars). 
Gb & e,ye,y,ey e (ye initial) before a consonant: Wpbews = 
Yerevan; y (ey initial) before a vowel. 
~ ©£ z 
rk £ e 
hl er € The neutral vowel. 
2 t 
od J zh | 
b b 1 As in pia; see also below. 
Lok 
fw fu kh Juwppieg = Kharberd. 
ao 5 dz Ws. dad = Sev dzov (Black Sea). 
" r} k Between k and g: U«#pf% = Karin (Erzerum) ; 


sometimes liquid: 8«4«,= Hakob, pr. Hakyob. 


ARMENIAN, 
4 $ 
2 a 
1 a 
re ry 
wv 7 
BY 
at 
c 
) a 
2 & 
a “4 
I ba 
(bh «2 
nL f_ 
Ss un 
r c 
8 J 
k ee 
@ f 
- og 
O o 
‘Pp 2 
L 
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Between dz and ts: 4g Qap = Hayots Dsor. 
As Arabic ghain =: fiuqé = Baghesh (Bitlis). 
Explosive: wpe’ = Jorokh. 


h when initial: 642 = Hakob ; mute when 
final (except in 2, = Hai); y elsewhere : 
2jjwuimwh = Hayasdan (Armenia) ; see also 
below. 


vo when initial (except before 7): Mesut = 
Vosdan ; o (Italian) elsewhere ; see also below. 

Lésb4 = Lichik. 

Dull: Qe%sau = Bondos (Trebizond). 

Dull: b9dfwdp% = Ejmiadzin. 

Rolled. | 


Dull. 
Uguwig = Atwate 
See below. 


bhpwem = Veprad (Euphrates). 


As in doth: Supot = Daron (Mush). 


is a contraction for &e = yev. 


The following combinations have special pronunciations :— 


le = 
ly = 


be = 


u (as in pull) before a consonant, v before a vowel. 
oi when final, ui before a consonant, oy before a vowel 


when medial. 
iv before a vowel or when final, elsewhere = u. 


When several consonants come together, the neutral vowel is inserted 
in pronunciation: tpq?4« = Yerznka, pr. Yerzenka (Erzinjan). 


Persian and Pashtu. (See Arapic Cuaracrer Group.) 
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CAUCASIAN. 
Georgian. 


( or Gruzinian (fsFoorncenn = Kartuli) is the most 


important of the Caucasian group of languages. It has its own 
alphabet—in fact, two, the Khutsuri or Ecclesiastical, for printing sacred 
books, and the Mkhedruli or Military for ordinary use. The letters, except Z 


and b, are also used for numerals, the first nine for units, the next nine for 
tens, &c., > = being 10,000. The stress is always on the first syllable, 


except that it cannot be farther back than on the antepenultimate. There 
are no diphthongs. All Georgian words in their original form (including 
all place-names) end in a vowel. ‘The following are the Mkhedruli 
characters, with their equivalents :— 


GEORGIAN. R.G.S. II. 


a 


b 


§ 


Obsolete. 
t Dull: dsormdo = Batumi. 


k Sharp: aonzsbiambo = Kavkasioni (Caucasus). 


hie Now used in foreign words only. 


3 & ovas%3os 9 8 DOH OIO ov 
a 


fe) As in zof, not as in doth. 


GEORGIAN. 


oO 9P WES cw CCH NTBOG 5 a8CS YB Ac8NXec$sCO oe PcL 
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R.G.S. II, 


hoe 


Sharp. 


coaemaysbo = Delizhani. 


oe d(a,3as6o0 = Mtkvari (Kura). 


Obsolete, and not used as a numeral. 


Dull: age = Poti. 
Dull : Lsdoénong qemon = Sakartvelo (Georgia). 


An aspirated g, not like Arabic a sirgosensbn 
= Ardaghani. 

= Arabic 3, a deep guttural k: ygotnagms= Qvirila. 

ony d soe = Dusheti. 

mRadhagoo = Ochemchiri. 


sbogen gab ) = Akhaltsikhe. 


Ss6ds = Bandza. 


Between ts and dz: gb babh yon = T'skhe- 
nisdsqali. 
Between ch and j: steno = Adchara. 


= Arabic ec: Leg bnde = Sukhumi. 


Emphatic ; obsolete. 


agndsono = Jumati. 


Obsolete. 


A foreign letter; obsolete, and not used as a numeral. 
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FINNO-UGRIAN. 
Finnish, 


INNISH is akin to Magyar (Hungarian), but belongs to the other 
main branch of the Finno-Ugrian languages, which, besides Finnish 
proper, includes Lapp, Estonian, and the languages of several tribes in 
the middle Volga-Kama-Pechora region of Russia (Mordv, Cheremis, 
Votyak, Permyak, Ziryan, and possibly Samoyed). Karelian is an Eastern 
dialect of Finnish, much corrupted with Russian. Swedish was the 
academic and official language of Finland till the latter part of the roth 
century; it is only recently that maps and atlases have been published 
with the Finnish forms of place-names. 
The Finns use the Latin alphabet, omitting c, q, x, z, and using b, f, 
g (except in ng) only in foreign words. The vowels, including y (= U), 
are short when used singly, and are lengthened by doubling. There are 
numerous pairs of vowels so much slurred as to amount practically to 
diphthongs. The accent is always on the first syllable of a word. 
a, a, ai, au, d, e, ei, h, i, k, 1, m, n, ng (as in sémger), 0, 01, p, rT, S, ft, 
u, v, are identical with the corresponding letters in the R.G.S. II. system. 
The following are different :— 


FINNISH, R.G.S. II. 


al — Slurred & and i, like the Lancashire pronunciation 
of iin ple: Paijanne. 

ay — Slurred 4 and ii, like the cockney pronunciation of 
Ow in cow: Kayrajarvi. 

eu —- Slurred e and u, as French éou in réouverture if 
pronounced quickly: Teuva. | 

ie — Slurred i and e, as in Vienna: Pietarsaari. 

iu — Slurred 1 and u, as in /iume: Riukula. 

j y Juojarvi. 

O aw Or as o in of: Porvoo. 

ou Slurred o and u, as ow in dowd: Oulu. 

O1 — © Slurred 0 andi, as in French a7: Makiois. 

oy —  Slurred 6 and ii: Poytya. 

uo — Slurred u and aw, as wa in szvarm: Suomen. 

Ww Vv Sometimes written v: Wipuri or Viipuri, 

y u Jyvaskyla. 

yl — Slurred tu and 1, as in French jaf: Mantyis. 

yo — Slurred ti and 6, as ueu in French fweur, if 


pronounced quickly : Ryodderoativi. 
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Estonian. 


STONIAN is closely akin to Finnish. It is written in Latin 
characters and printed either in Latin or Gothic. A few maps 
have recently been published in Estonian with Latin characters. Place- 
names are sometimes spoken of in the genitive case; e.g. Tallinn may 
appear as Tallinna = (the place) of Tallinn. As in Finnish, the accent is 
always on the first syllable, and the vowels, short when used singly, are 
lengthened by doubling. There are eighteen pairs of vowels almost 
amounting to diphthongs, namely ai, di, au, du, ea, ei, iu, Oe, Ge, Oe, 01, 01, 
Vi, OU, OU, Ue, Ui, iii; see Finnish, where y takes the place of ti, and also 
below. The consonants b, d, g, can never be initial except in foreign 
words. 
a, a, b, d, e, g, h, i, k, 1, m, n, 0, 6, p, r, s, t, u, i, correspond to the 
letters in the R.G.S. II. system. ‘The following are different :— 


ESTONIAN. R.G.S. IT. 


j y Wiljandi. 
0, 6 € The neutral vowel, as 0 in connect; short in Wonnu, 
long in Woobsu. 
Oe Slurred ¢ (neutral) and e: Joelehtme. 
01 Slurred e¢ (neutral) and 1: Moisakiila. 
ou Slurred ¢ (neutral) and u: Rouge. 
Ww v __ Sometimes written v: Walga or Valga. 


Magyar (Hungarian). 


AGYAR is the principal member of the Ugrian division of the 
Finno-Ugrian languages, and has no relationship to the surrounding 
Teutonic, Slavonic, or Romance languages. (The other languages in this 
group are Ostyak and Vogul, spoken N.E. and N.W. of Tobolsk.) ‘The 
stress 1s always on the first syllable. 
In its alphabet, b, d, f, g, h, 1, k, 1, m, n, 0, p, r, t, u, v, and z, 
correspond to these letters in the R.G.S. II. system. The following 
variations must be noted :— 


MacGyaR. R.G.S. II. 


a aw Short English aw, as in Eng. af? (right): Karczag. 

a a Long a, as in af: Var. 

Cc ts Cegled. 

cs ch Soft ch: Pécs, Csanad. 

ccs chch Very hard ch. 

CZ ts Falling into disuse and superseded by c: Debre- 


czen, Czegléd. 
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MAGYAR. R.G.S. II. 


dzs J Hard j. Only found in words adapted from Turkish : 
Dzsida. Rarely geogr. 

e a Szeged, pr. Sagad. 

é é Long e, as in eh: Békés. 

gy dy, d’ Magyar, pr. Modyoér; Nagy, pr. Nod’. 

i 1 Long, as in ravine. 

J y Baja, pr. Boyd. 

ly ly, I Almost y alone: Zsombolya, pr. almost Zhémboy6 ; 


Szombathely, pr. Sombot-hai. 


ny ny, n’ Jaszberény, pr. Yasbaren’. 

fo) 0) Long o: Ozd. 

6 0) Long 0: Nagykoros. 

te) 0) Short 0: Gyongyos. 

S sh Budapest, pr. Budépasht ; Szarvas, pr. Sorvosh. 

SS shsh Balassa. | 

SZ S Sharp s, pr. with lips rounded : Szeged, Tisza. 
ty, tty ty, Berettyo. 

u a Long u: Ujpest. 

ti i Long wu: Tiszabtid. 

ii i = Short i: UMlé. 

y — Invariably* the sign of softening of preceding 


| consonant: Kerény. 
ZS zh French j: Izsak, pr. Izhak. 


* Except when denoting noble families of property, in which case it is pronounced 
i: e.g. K6rdsi = pertaining to Kérés ; K6rdsy = “ von” (or “ de”) Kéros. 
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ARABIC CHARACTER. 


HE ARABIC CHARACTER (written from right to left) isused, with additions, 

for several other languages of widely different origins (e.g. Persian, 

Pashtu, Turki, Malay, and Hausa), some of the letters having different 
values from those given in the table below for the Arabic language itself. 


Arabic. 


HE transliteration of Arabic into English has always been a most 
thorny subject, especially as many of the Arabic letters are 
pronounced quite differently in different Arabic-speaking countries, and 
even in different parts of the same country. When the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Geographical Names came to consider the subject, it was 
faced with the alternatives of Phonetic-Equivalent or of Transliteration. 
The latter was eventually decided on. But it was also agreed, in view 
of the many maps already in existence, to spell names in the following 
countries as already given by their corresponding authorities, viz. :— 


Egypt ... . . . . Survey of Egypt (but with assimilation 
of the article). 

India . . . . . . . Survey of India, which uses k for q and 
omits ‘. 


Otherwise all place-names in other Arabic-speaking countries (Arabia, 
Syria, Palestine, Sudan and other parts of Africa, &c.) will, with the 
exception of a number of names which must be spelt ‘‘conventionally,” 
be spelt according to the system which follows. 

It must be recognised that although the local pronunciation of some 
letters, especially the o ye, b, and ,, varies enormously (e.g. g= 8 j, or zh; 
Ue = dh, dth, d, dz or z; & =dh, dth, tz, or z; 5 =k guttural, g, gh, ch, ts, 
or mute altogether), yet a native will practically always understand the 
word if pronounced according to this Table. 


ARABIC. REMARKS. 
Letter. Name. Final. Medial. Initial. R.G.S. II. 
w Bao we 4 : b 
wo Ta Cit, ri 3 t Soft t. 
ws, Tha Ww 5 ; th Sometimes also pr. t or s, espe- 


cially in Egypt. 


— jim = > j" Pr. g in Egypt, and generally in 
c a the Sudan and in Sinai; in 
N. Africa very soft j, almost zh. 
Ha > n 
Tc a = 


* See paragraph immediately preceding this Table. 
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Letter. Name. 


( 


Cr C. 


ow \e 


ARABIC. 
Final. Medial. Initial. R.G.S. II. 


Kha 
Dal 
Dhal 


Ghain 
Fa 


Qaf 


Ya 


i 


¢ 


aw C7 © 


5 


ad 


¢. 


= 


uy 


2 


ARABIC 


kh 
d 
dh* 


n 


WwW 


y 


REMARKS. 


In Egypt sometimes d or z. 


Sharper sound than ,». 
Also pr. dth, dz, or z. 
Harder t than w. 
Also pr. dth or tz. | 


A guttural, impossible for a 
European throat to pronounce 
(draw lower jaw sharply back 
when pronouncing 4). 

Soft guttural (termed “7 gras- 
seyé” in French). 

This letter is generally written 
in Algeria and Morocco as ws 

Normally a deep guttural k, this 
letter 1s often omitted alto- 
gether in pronunciation, or 
pr. g, gh, ch, sh, or ts; 
it consequently has to be 
differentiated, as q, from the 
Kaf which follows. Written 
in Morocco as 44 

Sometimes pr. ch in Mesopo- 
tamia and northern Nejd. 


Pr. m before b. 


Final h omitted in transliteration 
when not sounded (written 8) : 
Hawiya, not Hawiyah; translit. 
t when so pronounced: Madi- 
nat an Nabi. 


* See paragraph immediately preceding this Table. 
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VOWELS. 
Name. R.G.S. II. REMARKS. 

os Fat-ha aore Often sounded asaore. Trans- 
literate according to local pro- 
nunciation, 

s Kasra 1 

‘ Dhamma u oro 

i; Fat-ha Alif a Long mark optional. 

Ls Kasra Ya i - = me 

Pi Dhamma Wau ui re 5, 

/ 

Lie Fat-ha Ya al or el According to pronunciation. 
s Fat-ha Wau au or o rv Pe - 

e Hamza — Breathing, indicating a slight 
pause: omit. (Hamzated » is 
written 3 without the dots.) 

Jasma — Signifies that there is no vowel. 

2 ‘Tanwin n Adds sound of n to final vowels. 


The vowel-points Fat-ha ~, Kasra _, and Dhamma ? (also Hamza * 
and Jasma ‘%) are seldom written, but are understood as being written 
where required. 

Initial Alif | is transliterated according to pronunciation, but always = 
4 when bearing the Madda 1, and has no sound when bearing the Wasla 1. 

Alif maqsura (s (often written (¢) = a. 

The article J! can be written either al (Eastern) or el (Western) 
according to pronunciation, and is only written with a capital at the 
beginning of a name: El Qahira; but Shatt al ‘Arab, Tell el Kebir. 

J! is assimilated when so done im pronunciation, i.e. before d, dh, n, 
r, s, sh, t, th, 2: Ish Sham, En Nil, Dar es Salam; but Wadi el Kelb, 
Dar el Baida. 

The numerous place-names formed of two or more words are written 
with the words given separately, except in the case of common words 
whose combination in one has been sanctioned by common usage: ‘Abdul, 
‘Abdurrahman, Fadlallah, &c. 

No hyphens are used except when necessary to pronunciation: 
Ta-if, Is-haq. 

Consonants marked with the Tashdid * are doubled, except in the 
termination -iya (where the iy of iyya = i, or, strictly speaking, i). 

In Morocco many letters besides —s and 5 (see Table) are written in 
a peculiar manner. Hard g (Egyptian c) is sometimes represented in 
Morocco by and in Algeria by WS. 
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Turki. 


URKI, spoken over a wide area in Central Asia, belongs to the Tatar- 
Turkish group of Turanian or Ural-Altaic languages. It has the 
additional Persian letters — - 3 XK The Arabic letters % ~ 5 (o & & 
only occur in words of Arabic origin. In Turki certain letters are inter- 
changeable: b and p, f and p; j, ch, and sh; d and t; gh and q; k and g. 
In 1926 there was invented for use in Russian Turkistan a so-called 
Latin alphabet of 32 letters, g vowels and 23 consonants. There are no 
capitals, and b and w are missing. 5b = guttural i, 9 = 4,0 = 0, y = ii, 
B=b, c=ch, ¢=j, j =y (or-i in diphthongs), n, = ng, q = guttural k 
(Arabic ,3), 9. = gh, $= sh, x =kh, final v is pronounced u, ‘ = Arabic &- 


Persian and Pashtu. 


ERSIAN and Pashtu belong to the Iranian branch of the Indo- 
European languages, which also includes Baluchi, Kurdish, and 
Ossetian; but they have borrowed many Arabic words. They are written 
in the Arabic character, with some additional letters, notably ~ ~ 3 and SS, 
though Pashtu has many others peculiar to itself (see Table). Some con- 
sonants have not the same values as in the Arabic language; and in 
Persian the vowel Fat-ha or Zabar ~ is generally transliterated by e, and 4 
is often pronounced t before m and n, whilst the o sound is rare. Final 
s is slightly sounded as h, and the letter , = v between ~- = kh and |\=4 
is mute: Khvajeh, pr. Khajeh. The Persian Zer-i-Izifat, the sign of a 
possessive or an attribute, is to be written -i- (-yi- after a vowel) followed 
by a capital. If the attribute precedes the substantive, the Izafat is not 
used: Kith-i-Siah, but Siah Kiih, Black Mountain. The termination -abad 
is strictly a separate word. Pashtu is spoken in E. and S. Afghanistan and 
in the N.W. Frontier Province of India, and has two dialects, the 
Northern or hard (Pakhtu), and the Southern or soft (Pashtu proper). The 
official language of Afghanistan is Persian. 


Malay. 


ALAY belongs to the Malayo-Polynesian group of languages. It 
is written in the Arabic character and has borrowed a large 
number of Arabic words; the letters 4 ct 35 ow webb & ‘a Ww 
are only used in words of Arabic origin. The letter _3 (= p) is peculiar 
to Malay; and the letter ~ (= ny, n’; final, «)) comes at the end of the 
Malay alphabet. ‘The Arabic vowel-points are never used; but the short 
vowels are understood, and may be a, e,i,0,oru. The vowel sounds 
vary in different localities. It is to be noted that final k (q) is practically 
not sounded in names like Perak, Sardwak, &c.; the letter is, strictly 
speaking, not k, but the Arabic Hamza,—an abrupt cutting off of the breath 
after the vowel a. 


(.croerore we GE GCeggqgk ss kv oe onnnan € — E (? 
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R G.S. II. TRANSLITERATION OF 


. Final. Medial. Initial. TURKI. PERSIAN. PASHTU. MALAY. 


eee: 2 b b b b 
| ny, n’ 

— ee 4 P P final «) nya 
a. o S t t t t 
a ; S S S th 
a = = j j ) j 

é x > ch ch ch ch 
2 & a: — — ts or dz — 
¢ eS > h h h h 
2 =e & kh kh kh kh 
d d d d d d d 

> 2 9 ~ — — d (hard) ~ 
od d d z z 4 dh, z 
J J ) r r r r 

2 2 3 — — r (hard) — 
Z 3 3 Z Z z zZ 

4 5 j zh zh zh — 

a _ gin N, 
J J 2 zh in S. _ 
oe af sh sh sh sh 
khinN, 

Oc = = sh in S. a 
U2 a2 r=) S Ss S S 
ye 2 ~~ z Z z dh, dl 
bk k& -& t t t t 

& & & ZL Z Z dh, tl 
t x cL ¢ ‘ 6 ¢. 

a R Fo gh gh gh gh 
wen a 8 f f f f 
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R.G.S. II. TRANSLITERATION OF 


Letter. Final. Medial. Initial. TURKI. PERSIAN. PASHTU. MALAY. 
us or fb 3 = — — (or (5) P 
uo gs & 3 q q q q 
2) ee ad a Ca § k k k k 
Ef Sk £K S$ g g (iS) g — 
VW Gl 6 s# = a = (or wi) g 
. oe: eS 

¢ ¢ a o) m m m m 
p > 9 3 - ” 
3 %4 é Dd h T h h h 4 
ws =S + 2 y y y y 
: a aore a a 
e 
2 1 1ore 1o0re e or 1 
’ ‘3 or 
elias: ooru ooru ooru 
6 or ti 
7 eee a a 

eee — 1 iore 
’ o — u u 
ae — ai or ei ai or ei 
rs sone au oro au or o 

a 
| : 
aie eori e, 1, Or ei 
ooru 
r pais O, u, Or au 


The letter Alif | is to be transliterated as pronounced; but initial | 
bearing the madda _is to be transliterated 4 (pr. nearly aw in eastern 
Turki). 


* Nearly always written 5. 


¢ Transliteration of final 8 omitted when this letter is not sounded. 
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Turkish (late Arabic character). 


URKISH, sometimes called Osmanli, and spoken in the Republic of 

Turkey, belongs to the Tatar-Turkish group of Turanian or Ural- 

Altaic languages, and is closely allied to Turki (see pp. 64-66). Formerly 

written in Arabic characters, which were 111 adapted to rendering Turkish 

sounds, since November 1928 it has been officially written in Latin 
characters. 


The vowels are divided into hard, a, 1, 0, u, and soft, e, 1, 0, ii. The 
circumflex accent * is used in three ways: (1) it lengthens a vowel, but is 
so used only to distinguish two words of different meanings but with the 
same spelling, as Ali (personal name), Ali (exalted); (2) it palatalizes the 
vowels a and u after the consonants g and k, causing them to be pro- 
nounced ya and yu, as Hakari, pr. Hakyari, and also after 1, removing 
the velar or guttural sound of that letter, as Eflani; (3) final f is used as 
an attributive suffix in forming an adjective from a substantive, as Sarki 
(eastern) from Sark (east). | 


’ 


The apostrophe ’ is occasionally used to indicate a break in pronun- 
Ciation, representing the ‘ai#z and Aamsa in Arabic words; but ‘aiz and 
hamza are not usually pronounced in Turkish and are therefore generally 
ignored in writing, as Resiilayn, formerly .jd| (»°l, (= Ras el ‘Ain). 

The Turkish alphabet differs from the English alphabet in omitting 
q, W, x, and in adding g,1 (i without a dot), 0, 5, i; the form g Is not 
regarded as a separate letter. The old Arabic equivalents of the Latin 
letters are given below, but it is not possible to transcribe regularly from 
one alphabet to the other; for example, the Arabic letter , may represent 
O, O, U, U, or V. 

A few grammatical notes are desirable to explain certain Turkish 
forms. The plural is formed by adding to the noun the suffixes -lar and 
-ler (after syllables with hard and soft vowels respectively). The possessive 
is expressed by adding the suffixes -1, -i, -u, -ti (or -s1, -sl, -su, -sti after a 
final vowel) to the object possessed: Imroz Adasi, Island of Imbros, from 
Ada, island; Adalar Denizi, Sea of Islands (The Aegean), from Deniz, 
sea; Toros Daglan, Mountains of Taurus, from Dag, mountain; Anamur 
Burnu (for Burunu), Cape of Anamur, from Burun, cape (lit. nose); Van 
Golii, Lake of Van, from Gol, lake. The word Su, river, is exceptional in 
taking the suffix -yu instead of -su: Murat Suyu, River of Murat. Buta 
suffix is not added to a substantive when qualified by an adjective or 
by a substantive used adjectivally : Bozcaada, Greyish Island (Tenedos) ; 
Karadeniz, Black Sea; Demirkoy, Iron Village; Taskopri, Stone Bridge. 
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The Arabic article El and the Persian izafat -i- are used (with vowel 
modifications) in a few names, this formation being called ¢erkip (com- 
pounding) in Turkish: Resiilayn, Head of the Spring; Cebelibereket, 


Mountain of Blessing. 


Turkish double names are generally written as 


single words: Canakkale, Eskigehir, Liileburgaz, (but Afyon Karahisar, 
Gazi Antep, Sarki Karaagac, probably because the second word in these 
cases is a double name in itself). 


TURKISH. 
i: b; = 
ra) 

s 

e 

>) L, UP? 


Ibe 
a) 


a, 


oe ™ OPO WH 0 & BP 


ob cre 
l (S> - 

1 G37 

i 

k 5,9 

(rarely ¢) 


R.G.S. II. 


English j: Erzincan, pr. Erzinjan. 
As in church: Catalca, pr. Chatalja. 


Pronounced gy before 4, ft, and soft vowels. When 
written g, it is mute after hard vowels and equi- 
valent to the semivowel -1 after soft vowels: 
Bogaz, pr. Bo-az; Eregli, pr. Ereili. [Gh is not 
used for ¢: Yozgat, not Yozghat. | 

[Kh is not used for -: Harput, not Kharput. | 

The capital letter also has a dot: Istanbul. 

Generally a hoarse or guttural i, like Russian H: 
Aydin, Kizilirmak; but sometimes the neutral 
vowel: Sivas. 

French j; very rare, chiefly in words of French or 
Persian origin. 

Pronounced ky before 4, &, and soft vowels. [The 
letter q is not used for 5: Kara, not Qara.] 

The Russian or Gaelic velar or guttural | before or 
after hard vowels, but ordinary | before a, 4, and 
soft vowels. 


When n represents the letter J (peculiar to Os- 
manli Turkish, and called “sagir nun”), it is 
pronounced in eastern Turkey as ng in singer: 
Yeni, new; Deniz, sea. [In Turki these words 
are written ies = Yang, ae = Tengiz.| 


As in German. 
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TURKISH. k.G.S., II. 

ry r 

S &,) Us YP? Ss 

$ u sh 

t w,o9,b t 

U 9,755 u_— In alphabetical order u sometimes comes after U. 
ee ae ee ii As in German. : 

Vis Vv 

yY & y,-! Used for -i in the second half of diphthongs : 


Kayseri, Beysehir, Yenikoy. 


S 


3,5) ya, b z 


SEMITIC. 
Hebrew. 


EBREW is a Semitic language, akin to Arabic, and is written from 

right to left. It is now officially recognised by the Palestine 

Government; and Jewish colonies are to be called by their Hebrew 

names. [Parenthetically it may be remarked that the Hebrew alphabet is 

also used in Yiddish (from German “ Jiidisch”’), a hybrid tongue derived 

chiefly from an ancient German dialect interspersed with Hebrew and 
Slavonic words and idioms. ] 


Some pairs of Hebrew letters are at first very difficult to distinguish. 
It must be observed that the slight continuation of the horizontal line 
beyond the angle in 3 = v, 7 =d, ' =z, is very important in order to 
distinguish these letters from 2 = kh, 1 = r, 1 = v respectively, while 9 =s 
is distinguished from © = final m by having the right lower corner rounded 
instead of rectangular. 

There were originally no signs for the vowels in Hebrew. These can 
now be indicated by a system of vowel-points; but the vowel-points (and 
also the dots that occur in certain consonants) are very seldom used except 
in printed Bibles and children’s books. ‘The letters 1 and °* are also 
employed as vowels, but, as such, do not form additional letters in the 
alphabet. The doubling of a consonantal sound can be indicated by a 
dot, Dogesh, e.g. NITY = ‘Azza (Gaza); but this is omitted in general use. 

The definite article, 1=Ha, requires the doubling of the initial con- 
sonant of the following word, except in the case of 1, 1, &, ¥, or 7; 
‘1 generally becomes }=Ha4 before 8, ¥, and 7. Ha will be spelt with a 
capital in place-names, unless it occurs between two words, when it will be 
spelt without a capital, and the first of the double letters will be added to the 
article; e.g. °°37=Hag Galil (Galilee), ANAT jin m32=Beith Hordn 
hat Taht6n (Lower Beth-horon), Poy 110 _4°3=Beith HGron ha ‘Ely6n 
(Upper Beth-horon). 
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8 Alef omit 
2 Beith b 
5 Veith Vv 
| Gimel g 
a ” & 
| Daleth d 
a | 53 d 
I Hé h 
5 Vav V 
, Holem 6 
} Shiireq i 
3 Zayin Z 
nM Heith h 
4 Teith t 
’ Yod y 
*, Hireq Gadol i 
. al 
* el 
5 Kaf k 
5 in T oKhaf kh 
4 Lamed l 
, final 2 Meim mn 
3, final | Nun n 
D Samekh S 


y ‘Ayin 


HEBREW 


This letter, which originally denoted a 
slight sound such as is made when 
clearing the throat, is no longer pro- 
nounced but is generally used to 
carry a vowel when initial or follow- 
ing another vowel : TIER = Ashdod, 

NiAN3 = Bé-éroth. 


32 9 = Beith Gan. 
11739 = Hevron (Hebron). 


[Originally gh.] |. 7D = 
Migdal Gad. 

[Originally dh.] | 

Final 1 omitted in transliteration when 
not sounded (cf. Arabic 8): N8¥2= 
Mizpa; but final + (with dot, Mappiq) 
=h: 2 °Y80 = Hefzi Bah. 

[Originally w.] 1/7) = Miqvé. 

ji1Y = Shodmrdn (Samaria). 

Mit) = Yéhiida (Judea). 

OA = Gérizzim (Gerizim). 

A stronger aspirate than «1 (cf. Arabic 
c): TW) = Vérihd (Jericho: ‘== 
Eriha). 

A stronger t than 7 (cf. Arabic &): 
IIL = ‘Ataroth (8,\ke = ‘Atara). 

pidyian: = Yértishalayim (Jerusalem). 

ji) = Qishdn (Kishon). 

*2°D = Sinai. 

ON PR = ‘Ein Zeithim. 

(cf. Arabic &): 97D (J+S)= Karmel. 

2328 = Akhziv (Achzib). 


ond 3 = Beith Lehem (Bethlehem). 
May Di = Nés Ziydna. 
NYVIED = Seriya (42s) = Es Safriye). 


(cf. Arabic € 4¢.v.) MEY = ‘Eqron 
(Ekron: je = ‘Agir), 


HEBREW. 


5 


NAME, 


Pé 


5B, final A) Fé 
¥, final i: Zadei 


5 ISFECSs 


stl 


of: 
ee | 


(pr. Tsadei) 


Qof 


Reish 
Shin 


Pathah 
Hatéf Pathah 
-Qamez 
Ba Hatif 
Segol 
Hatéf Segol 

Zérei 


Hireq 
Holem 


Hatéf Qamez 
Qibbiiz 


Sheva 


R.G.S. I. 


P 
f 


Z 


q 


th 


HEBREW aI 


“BY = Zippori (Sxy40 = Saffiirye). 
= Yafo (Jaffa). 

[Originally the same as Arabic yp, a 
strong dull-sounding s.] Pronounced 
ts, but conventionally rendered z: 
N2Y = Zéfath, pr. Tséfat (ste = Safed). 

(cf. Arabic 3 g.v.) opUN = Ashqélon 
(Ashkelon : glawe = ‘Asqalan). 

MI3ZIN} = Réhdvoth (Rehoboth). 
ya I2 = Béér Sheva‘ (Beersheba). 
(cf. Arabic U) SN = Visra él (Israel). 

(cf. Arabic ~) Y= Tatinakh (wuss 
= T‘ennik). 

Pronounced t in Palestine, s outside 
Palestine: NINIY = ‘Anathoth. 


THE VOWEL- POINTS. 


ro) 


Cc Oo oO & kk 


fe") 


ry 


NW 


Short : 132% = ‘Akko (Acre). 

Very short: 3°22 = Ya‘iqov (Jacob). 

Long 2) 

Short : ) 

Short : 735 = Kinnereth. 

Very short: DX = Edom. 

Long: 21% = Shdréq (Sorek). 

Short ie long) : j157. = Rimmon. 
(>. =i long; see YGd, above.) 

Short or long: 789% M3 = Bath Shé- 
lomo. (1 =o long; see Vav, above.) 


Mm £Y = ‘Ofra (Ophrah). 


Very short: rare. 

Short: 7179 = Hulda. (7 =u long; 
see Vav, above.) 

Generally silent, and then omitted in 
transliteration: j7}* = Yardén (Jor- 
dan); under an initial consonant or 
when it is the second of two Shévas, 
it is a very short neutral vowel, as ¢ 
in often: 03% = Shékhem (Shechem) ; 
ORY = = Vizre‘el (Jezreel). 
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Amharic (Abyssinian). 


MHARIC is a language of Semitic origin, and is akin to the Bega 

language of the Hadendoa Arabs. Although it has no close con- 

nection with Arabic, it has nevertheless some of the features of that 
language, as Arabic scholars would discover. 

The written Amharic alphabet, or rather syllabary, consists of 31 con- 
sonants and 2 vowels, each of the 33 having 7 forms according to the vowel- 
sound pronounced with it, i.e. neutral, a, e, i, o, u, and vowelless (or some- 
times 1 as in 7¢); in addition, there are 24 characters representing certain 
of the consonants followed by wa (often pronounced 6a), 5 ditto by wi, 
5 ditto by wo, 5 ditto by wu (or sometimes wi as in wif), 4 ditto by we, 
and two ditto by ya. This makes a grand total of 276 different characters ; 
but it is not considered necessary to print them all here, the simplest form 
(i.e. that with the neutral vowel-sound) only being given. The following, 
however, is an example of the possible changes of a single character : 
Thke, ka, Meke, TLki, MP ko, Mrku, Ak (or ki asin At), TL kwa 
(or kda), hkwe, Th* kwi, Me kwo, TH kwu (or kwi, as qui in gzi?). 

Most of the simple characters have similar attachments for similar 
vowel-sounds, but some of the forms vary. Those marked * have the wa 
form in addition to the 7 vowel forms; those marked f have the wa, we 
(except Th = kh-), wi, wo, wu (or wi as in zw?) forms in addition to the 
7 vowel forms. Only m and r have ya forms. 

Amharic consonants are sometimes doubled in pronunciation ; but this 
doubling cannot be indicated by Amhiric characters ; e.g. ARN - ANN 
= Addis Ababa, AN = Abbai (® = yi or i). 

Amharic, unlike Hebrew and Arabic, is written from left to right. 
The punctuation marks are : end of a word, : semicolon, :: full-stop, 
-:: end of a paragraph. 


AMHARIC, R.G.S. II. 
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(Simple (With Neutral 


Form.) 


U 
A* 
ch 
ou* 
W 
e* 
ris 
ri* 
Pt 


m* 
T* 
T* 
tt 
5* 
x 
raN 
Tit 
Tit 


Vowel.) 


h 
l 

h 

m 


P 


1st h character. 


2nd h character. 

Has also ya form, oy mya. 
Ist s character. 

Has also ya form, ¢, rya. 
2nd s character. 


A clicked or explosive guttural, often left out by the 
uneducated ; not so deep a guttural as Arabic .5. 
Sometimes v. 


A soft t. 
Ist ch character. 
3rd h character. 


The Spanish f or French gn. 
1st vowel character. 


Has no we form. 


@®: = wi, wu, becomes u after a, forming the diphthong 
au. 


2nd vowel character. 


¥. = yi becomes i after a and o, forming the diphthongs 
al, Ol. 


Always hard. 

An explosive t. 

znd ch character. Between ch and t’, like the Croa- 
tian ¢: e.g. Chercher is pr. almost Tyartyar. 

1st p character. 

tin Shoa: 1st form. 

rarely used: 2nd form. 


2nd p character. 


* Has wa form. 


t Has wa, we (except Nh). wl, wo, wu (or wi as in w¢) forms. 


Arabic. (See ARABIC CHARACTER Group.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Basque. 


ASQUE (Eskuara), spoken on both sides of the Franco-Spanish 
frontier at the western end of the Pyrenees, is a language of unknown 
origin. The vowels and consonants are pronounced as in R.G.S. IL, 
except that z = s, j in French Basque = y, in Spanish Basque = h, and 
palatal n =n’ (Spanish fi). ch is written tch in French Basque, and x in 
Spanish Basque. The Basque names for St. Jean de Luz, Fuenterrabia, 
San Sebastidn, Pamplona, are Donibane Lohitzune, Ondarrabia, Donostia, 
Irufa respectively. 


Cape Dutch or Afrikaans. 


C DUTCH or AFRIKAANS isa dialect of Dutch with peculiarities 
in orthography and pronunciation. It has absorbed many French, 


English, Kaffir, and even Malay words. The following are the principal 


differences from Dutch :— 

c becomes k or s according to pronunciation. 

cht, final, becomes g, pr. kh: ag, lig, reg, sleg. 

d, final after a consonant, sometimes drops off: hoof, voog ; and often 
drops out between vowels in the inflected form of an adjective, being 
sometimes replaced by 1 for euphony: goed (predicate form) 
becomes goeie (attributive form) as in Die Kaap die Goeie Hoop. 

ee is sometimes pr. as in English, ¢.c.i: Vereeniging. 

g, between two vowels, drops out: leer, tier, vocl, wee (plural of weg). 

n, in termination -en, often drops off: noorde, hawe, sewe. 

qu becomes kw. 

sch, when initial, becomes sk: skerp, skip, skool ; when final, ch drops off: 
bos, vis, mens, Afrikaans. 

t, final after s, drops off: kus, mis, oos, wes ; also sometimes before s: 
plaas ; also sometimes after other consonants: mark ; ambt becomes 
amp. 

v, between two vowels, becomes w, pr. v: heuwel, oewer. 

w, final after u, drops off: gebou, leeu, vrou; blauw becomes blou, pr. 
blo; nieuw becomes nuut, pr. nut. 

x becomes ks. 

pr. el, has not been replaced by ij: ys; -lijk becomes -lik: duidelik 

(but gelyk = equal). 

z becomes s, pr. s: sand, see, sout, suid, swart. 

The circumflex accent lengthens a vowel: é, pr. as in ¢here; i, the neutral 
vowel, pr. as in stir; 6, pr. as in ord; &, long neutral vowel: rdens (plural 
of rug = ridge). 

‘There are many other peculiarities of spelling, as meul, perd, vlei, yster, 


for Dutch molen, paard, vallei, ijzer. ‘The definite article is always “ die.” 


The older place-names retain their original Dutch spellings: Stellenbosch, 
Dordrecht, Zeerust. 


ai 2 eee oe 
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Maltese. 


HE origin of Maltese has been much disputed. Its resemblance to 
Arabic is obvious to anyone acquainted, however slightly, with that 
language. The question is how much is derived from a_ pre-Arabic 
Semitic source, how much from the Arab conquerors of the ninth century, 
and how much from subsequent intercourse with North African tribes (who 
may be responsible also for the presence of a few Hamitic words, though 
a pre-Arabic origin has been claimed for these). There have naturally 
been many European importations, chiefly Italian: eg. Il Ponta = the 
Point; It Torri =the Tower. It may be noted here that the definite 
article is Il (L before a vowel), which is “assimilated” as in Arabic 
(see page 63) and by some hyphened with the following word: eg. 
Il-Bahar = the Sea; Id-Dar = the House; Ir-Ras = the Head; L-Omm= 
the Mother. The word Hall, probably short for Makall =place, is some- 
times popularly but erroneously pronounced and written with the ll 
“assimilated” in the same way: ¢.g. Had Dingli, Haz Zebbug ; but not 
always: ¢.g. Hall Safi, Hall Tartarni. Before L Hall is written Hal: eg. 
Hal Luka. 


The orthography of Maltese has varied from time to time, and there 
is no universally adopted system even now. The “Dizionario Maltese” 
by G. B. Falzon in 1845 recognized 5 vowels and 25 consonants; the 
‘Maltese Orthography and Grammar ” by A. Cremona in 1929 enumerates 
43 sounds, but these include 15 vowels marked with accents, while j is 
bracketed with i, and w with u. The system noted here is based on 
Cremona’s Manual, which follows the orthography hitherto adopted by 
the Government. 


The vowels a, e, 1, 0, u, when stressed, may be light short (sometimes 
marked ’ ) before one consonant, heavy short (marked ‘) before two con- 
sonants, and long (marked “); in general they are pronounced as in 
Italian. The consonants b, d, f, 1, m,n, p, r,s, t, v, are pronounced as 
in English; the letter y is not used. The apostrophe ’ indicates elision 
of a vowel or gh, notably in prepositions: e.g. f’ for fi=in, ta’ for tagh=of. 
The following letters require explanation : 


MALTESE. R.G.S. II. 
c (except before c, sa k (used by Falzon and others): Birchircara, 
ch (before e, 1) pr. Birkirkara. 
¢ (c before e, 1) ch (Falzon used c): Circ, pr. Chirch,=misty 
weather. 
g (except before e, _ g (Kalzon used g for § and 1) for =) : Il-Gzira ; 
gh (before e, 1) Ghirghenti, pr. Girgenti. 
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MALTESE. 


& (g before e, i) 
gh 
h 


Hi 


Z 


Z 


MALTESE 


R.G.S. IT. 

j (Falzon used g): Gorg or Giorg, pr. Jorch,= 
George ; Gebel, pr. Jebel, = stone. 

‘(Falzon used f1), the Arabic & (see page 62): 
Ghajn, pr. ‘Ain, = spring. 

Soft h, the Arabic 2; a slight aspirate, very nearly 
mute: Deheb = gold. 

Hard h, the Arabic c: Rahal = village. (See 
also gh.) 

yé, a dialectical form of 4: Bieb = Bab = door; 
Wied = Wad = valley ; Sliema, pr. Slyéma. 

y, and -i in diphthongs; Abjad (masc.), Bajda 
(fem.) = white. 

Guttural k, the Arabic (4 (see page 62). (Falzon 
and others use q for this sound and k for hard c.) 

w, and -u in diphthongs. 

sh: Ghawdex, pr. ‘Audesh,= Gozo. Pr. ch after 
d and t: Ghawdxi, pr. ‘Autchi, = Gozitan. 

ts, the Hebrew ¥ (see page 71). 

Z 


As in the Slavonic languages, the voiced (or sonant) consonants b, d, 
g, g, h, v, z, when final or preceding an unvoiced (or surd) consonant, are 
pronounced like their unvoiced equivalents, namely, p, t, c (or ch), ¢ (or 
x), h, f, s: e.g. Abt, pr. Apt,= armpit; Bieb, pr. Byép,=door; Zebbug, pr. 


Zebbuch, = olives. 


Similarly the unvoiced consonants before a voiced 


consonant are pronounced like their voiced equivalents: e.g. Cbir, pr. 


Gbir, = great. 
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